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THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘THE BRITISH 
APOLLO.’ 

Tue authorship of this early forerunner of 
‘N. & Q. does not appear to be known, nor 
to have yet received critical examination. 
It was conducted on the lines of the Athenian 
Mercury (afterwards reprinted in volume 
form as ‘The Athenian Oracle’), and was 
commenced on 15 February, 1708, and issued 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, with occasional 
supplements, till 22 March, 1711. It was 
published for the authors by J. Mayo, and 
was entitled “The British Apollo; or, Curious 
Amusement for the Ingenious: to which is 
added the Most Material Occurrences, Foreign 
and Domestick. Performed by a Society of 
Gentlemen.” The second edition appeared 
in 1711, the third edition in 1726, and the 
fourth edition in three volumes in 1740. The 
last is entitled 
“The British Apollo: In Three Volumes, Contain- 
ing Two Thousand Answers to Curious Questions 
In Most Arts and Sciences, Serious, Comical, and 
Humorous: Approved of by many of the most 
Learned and Ingenious of both Universities, and 
of the Royal Society. Perform’d by a Society of 
Gentlemen. London, Printed by James Bettenham 
for Charles Hitch, at the Red Lion in Pater-Noster- 
Row, 1740.” 

It is difficult to find many contemporary 
references to this interesting periodical. 


John Gay, writing 3 May, 1711, on ‘The 
Present State of Wit, in a Letter to a Friend 
in the Country,’ in which he refers to the 
periodicals of the day, almost omitted to 
mention the British Apollo. He adds :— 

*P.S. Upon a review of my letter I find that I 
have quite forgotten the British Apollo, which 
might possibly have happened from its having of 
late retreated out of this end of the town into the 
country; where I am informed, however, that it 
still recommends itself by deciding wagers at cards, 
and giving good advice to shopkeepers and their 
apprentices.” 

This information does not appear to be alto- 
gether correct. It is true that some corre- 
ey ts in propounding their queries stated 
that the reply would decide a wager, but the 
British Apollo in replying as to matters of 
fact or opinion cannot be said to decide 
ano at cards” in the sense implied by 
ay. 

The statement that the British Apollo was 
conducted or “Performed by a Society of 
Gentlemen” may require to be taken cum 
grano salis, The Athenian Mercury was per- 
sistently advertised by John Dunton as the 
product of the Athenian Society. In one 
of his publications, ‘The Young Student’s 
Library,’ published in 1692, there is a frontis- 
piece representing a dozen bewigged and 
gowned gentlemen seated at a long table, 
with writing materials before them, gravely 
cogitating upon the queries submitted for 
elucidation, while the astronomer of the 
society in the foreground is seen making 
an observation by means of a cross-staff. 
This engraving, we are expected to believe, 
contains the portraits of the members of the 
Athenian Society, but the facts are ve 
different. Although associated at first wit 
Samuel Wesley, Dr. Sault, and Dr. Norris, 
Dunton was soon forced to rely on ordinary 
booksellers’ hacks such as Bradshaw and 
Gildon. 

There is, however, more appearance that 
the statement of the British Apollo can be 
substantiated than in the case of its proto- 
type. It made some pretence to a knowledge 
of medicine, and many extracts might be 
given in proof of the assertion, although 
some allowance must be made for the state 
of scientific and medical knowledge at the 
period. 

The motto chosen, which appears on the 
title-page of the first volume, is Rens Ovid : 

Per me quod eritque, fuitque, 
Estque, patet: per me concordant carmina nervis. 
Inventum medicina meum est; opiferque per 
orbem 
Dicor ; et herbarum subjecta potentia nobis. 
‘mM Ovid, * Metam.,’ lib. i. 517. 
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Such a motto was well chosen for a periodical Twins* are also marked by professional 


undertaking to reply to a = of ques- | knowledge. 


These twins, named Helen and 


tions—that it would cultivate the Muses, and | Judith, are referred to by Steele in the 7'atler 


that its author was qualified to practise the 
healing art. There is, indeed, unmistakable 
evidence that the society whose members 
answered the queries addressed to the British 
Apollo must have included one or more mem- 
bers of the medical faculty. 

There were several leading physicians at 
this period : Radcliffe, Sloane, Mead, Arbuth- 
not, and Garth. The last is quoted in one 
of the medical replies. He is best known as 
the author of ‘The Dispensary,’ a poem in 
six cantos ; and he also published a transla- 
tion, by himself and others, including Addison, 
of Ovid's ‘ Metamorphoses.’ Observing the 
quadruple nature of his accomplishments as 
a physician, a poet, a classical scholar, and a 
wit, it is difficult to resist the suspicion that 
he may have been one of the authors of the 
British Apollo. 

Of the physicians named, Dr. John 
Arbuthnot is one to attract attention. He was 
one of the greatest wits of the period, and the 
most learned man of the galaxy of Queen 
Anne’s — He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, physician to Queen Anne and Prince 
George of Denmark, and one of the members 
of the Scriblerus Club, which included Pope, 
Gay, Swift, and others. An early work was 
a translation, with additions, of Huygens’s 
‘Treatise on the Laws of Chance,’ which 
describes a method of calculating the chances 
in games of hazard. He was also author of 
‘An Essay on the Usefulness of Mathematical 
Learning.’ In 1704 he read a paper before 
the Royal Society on the equality in the 
numbers of the sexes, from which he deduced 
that the practice of polygamy was contrary 
to nature. Those details only of his career 
are quoted that appear to have a bearing on 
the present subject. 

The British Apollo discussed the evils of 
gaming with a correspondent, and also 
answered many arithmetical and mathemati- 
cal questions. As already stated, numerous 
medical questions are answered according 
to the scientific knowledge of the times. 
Perhaps, of those marking a physician’s 
technical knowledge, may be mentioned one 
recommending “the works of Dr. Sydenham, 
Monsieur Blegny, the last edition, and Mon- 
sieur Blankard ” (vol. iii. p. 862, 1740), for the 
special reference of a practitioner inquiring 
for information on a certain disease. No 


ordinary bookseller’s hack could have given 
the reply to the query on superfcetation to be 
found in vol. iii. p. 565. 

The replies concerning the Hungarian 


| 


of 10 January, 1709. They were born in 1701, 
and were exhibited at Charing Cross and 
elsewhere in London when seven years of 
age, and during the publication of the British 
Apollo. They resembled the Siamese Twins 
and the Two-Headed Nightingale of modern 
times. In the course of their description the 
British Apollo quotes an extract by Schenkius 
from Munster’s ‘Cosmography’ of a similar 
birth at Worms, and also notes that Pareus 
in his medical works describes many stranger 
monstrosities than that referred to. Apollo is 
also called upon to give his opinion whether 
each has a soul of io own, or there is one 
common to both. Must they die together? 
Should one commit a crime worthy of death, 
how should it be punished? Is it lawful for 
them to marry? Could a man wer the 
twins and not be guilty of bigamy? Should 
they live to be women, is it possible for them 
to bear children? and other questions. 
Whether suggested by these queries and 
their answers in the British y ott or other- 
wise, some of the complications likely to arise 
from the marriage of the twins were worked 
out in an amusing manner by Dr. Arbuthnot 
in the ‘Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, 
Works, and Discoveries of Martinus Seri- 
blerus’ (Pope’s Works, Dodsley’s edition, 
1742). This formed part of a scheme for a 


* The Hungarian Twins attained the age of 
twenty-two years, and died in a _ convent at 
St. Petersburg. The Scots Twins (both males), 
who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and are mentioned by Buchanan, Lindsay of Pit- 
scottie, and James Howell (‘ Epistole Ho-Elianx,’ 
1647), attained twenty-eight years. The Siamese 
Twins died at the ripe age of sixty-three years. 
Chang and Eng were married to an American 
clergyman’s two daughters, but family jars being 
of too frequent occurrence, the wives were accom- 
modated with separate houses, in which the hus- 
bands spent a week alternately. This curious com- 
bination of something suspiciously like polygamy 
and polyandry would no doubt have provoked the 
satirical wit of Dr. Arbuthnot. The Sardinian 
Twins, Rita-Christina, born in 1829, lived only 
about eight months. William Lithgow, the famous 
Scots traveller, when visiting the Isle of Lesina in 
the Adriatic in 1609, was shown a child with one 
pair of legs, but two bodies above the thighs, the 
one being behind the other. They lived for only a 
little more thana month. The J'urkish Spy (1684- 
1693) describes twins of similar anatomy born at 
Weerteed, near Ardenburg, in the Low Countries. 
Chrissy-Milly, the negress twins, or T'wo-Headed 
Nightingale, were bridesmaids at the marriage of 
the gigantic couple Capt. Bates and Miss Swan 
in London in 1871, and are still alive. The latest 
specimens of such curiosities are the Chinese Twins 


lately appearing among Barnum & Bailey’s freaks. 
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series of memoirs like that of Don Quixote, 
in which the abuse of learning in every 
department was to be ridiculed. “ Polite 
letters,” says Warburton, “never lost more 
than in the defeat of this scheme.” Dr. John- 
son held an opposite view. “ The follies,” he 
says, “ which the writer ridicules are so little 
practised that they are not known; nor can 
the satire be understood but by the learned.” 
This latter verdict may be true to a certain 
extent, but the account of the ‘Process at 
Law upon the Marriage of Scriblerus and the 
Pleadings of the Advocates’ is as good a 
satire upon legal debates and decisions as it 
is possible to imagine G. W. NIVEN. 
23, Newton Street, Greenock. 
(T'o be continued.) 


*ANSON’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD.’ 

A rew days ago, being wishful to obtain 
a copy of Walter's famous account of Lord 
Anson’s voyage round the world, I inquired 
for the work in a well-known bookseller’s 
shop where old books are dealt in as well as 
new ones. Two copies, both in good con- 
dition, were produced. One of these was a 
copy of the eighth edition, printed at Dublin 
for G. & A. Ewing, and dated 1754. This 
copy I bought. The second copy, which was 
half the price of the first one, is called “a 
new edition,” dated 1845, and was printed in 
London for the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. I had only a few minutes to 
spare, so could not attempt any elaborate 
comparison of these two volumes ; still, being 
anxious to make sure as far as possible that 
both books were complete, I did place the 
title-pages alongside each other, and there- 
upon found that in the 1845 edition there 
have been added, following on “George 
Anson, Esq.,” the words “afterwards Lord 
Anson” ; following on “South Seas,” before 
“compiled,” the words “ with a map, showing 
the Track of the Centurion round the world.” 
Also after “compiled,” instead of the words 
“From Papers and other Materials of the 
Right Honorable George Lord Anson, and 
published under his Direction,” we read 
“from his Papers and Materials.” In the 
older volume, after “expedition,” the con- 
cluding words are, “The Eighth Edition. 
Illustrated with charts, views, &c. Dublin : 
Printed for G. and A. Ewing, at the Angel 
and Bible in Dame-Street, mpccitv.”; whereas 
in the later issue, following on “expedi- 
tion,” we read instead, “A New Edition. 
London: printed for the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge; sold at the 
Depository, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields, and by all Booksellers, 1845.” 
The dedication to John, Duke of Bedford, 
signed by Richard Walter, is omitted 
altogether from the 1845 edition. I next 
compared the opening sentence of the in- 
troduction in the older volume with the 
same sentence as reproduced in the more 
modern edition. That opening sentence has 
been garbled, and forno reason thatisapparent 
to me. Thus the words which originally 
ran “an enterprize of a very singular nature ; 
and the Public have never failed to be 
extremely inquisitive about the various 
accidents and turns of fortune, with which 
this uncommon attempt is generally attended : 
And,” &c., appear in the new edition of 
1845 as “an enterprize of so very singular 
a nature, that the public have never failed to 
be extremely inquisitive about the various 
accidents, with which this uncommon attempt 
is generally attended. And,” &c. So also, 
on the last page of the narrative, “the 
blows of adverse fortune” has been altered 
into “ accidents and adverse circumstances” ; 
“to its power” after “‘superior” has been 
omitted ; and after “ successful,” the last word 
in Mr. Walter’s narrative, the words “ through 
the blessing of Divine Providence” have been 
added. 

I did not carry my examination into any 
other parts of the beak, though it would 
perhaps be interesting to ascertain, if some 
one had the time to spare for the under- 
taking, the full sum of the alterations which 
were introduced into the book before it was 
reprinted by the Society answerable for the 
edition of 1845. I confess that I should 
much like to know the authority under which 
these changes were made ; and also whether 
tampering with the language in which the 
heroes of the past thought fit to clothe the 
accounts of their exploits, when transmitting 
them to posterity for an inheritance, is a 
practice morally justifiable. H. G. K. 


*THE TRIBAL HIDAGE, 
(Continued from  S. vii. 444.) 

Ir is impossible to study a document like 
‘The Tribal Hidage’ without forming some 
opinion as to its purpose and date, and the 
following suggestions are offered for criticism : 

1. Jts purpose. — Probably military. The 
King of the Mercians wished to know how 
many men he could summon from his own 
dominions and from the subordinate king- 
doms in case of need. The hidages of the 
smaller tribes are multiples of 300, as if 300 
hides corresponded to the smallest military 
unit. There is an obvious connexion between 
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the “30 legions” of Penda’s great army at 
Winweed and the 30,000 hides attributed to 
Mercia. A combined expedition is mentioned 
in the ‘Chronicle’ under the year 743, when 
“Ethelbald, King of the Mercians, and Cuth- 
red, King of the West Saxons, fought against 
the Welsh.” 

2 Its date.--While the notion that there 
were 100,000 hides in England south of the 
Humber, of which the Mercians and East 
Anglians had 30,000 each, and the Saxons 
and men of Kent the rest, may be older, it 
seems impossible to date the table previously 
given earlier than 661, when Wulfhere overran 
the Isle of Wight and took possession of it. 
This then gives the earlier limit ; the later 
is more difficult to fix, but the date 673-86, 
already suggested by the delimitations of 
the dioceses and the removal of St. Birin’s 
remains to Winchester, is supported by a 
statement in Florence of Worcester. This is 
that Ethelred of Mercia (675-704) consulted 
with Archbishop Theodore (669-90) about a 
division of the great Mercian divcese, and 
that the archbishop in 679 made five dio- 
ceses out of it—Lichfield, Leicester, Lindsey, 
Worcester, and Dorchester (for South Anglia). 
In the last-named see he placed “Eata, a 
man of singular worth and sanctity, from the 
monastery of the Abbess Hilda.” Bede also 
(iv. 23) mentions Eda as appointed to the 
bishopric of Dorchester. If the statement of 
Florence can be relied upon, Dorchester must 
have been within the Mercian boundaries 
before 679, and therefore probably within 
Wulfhere’s lifetime, for Ethelred, though 
quite able to resist invasion, does not appear 
to have been aggressive, and finally became a 
monk. There is a controversy as to whether 
this Eda (otherwise tla) or Eata should be 
identified with Heddi or Headdi, Bishop of 
Winchester (676 703), who translated St. Birin 
to Winchester and is said to have obtained 
the sanction of Pope Agatho (678-82) for the 
transference of the see from Dorchester to 
Winchester. But he may well be the same 
as Hedda or Headdi, Bishop of Lichfield 
(691-721), mentioned in the ‘ Life of St. Guth- 
lac.’ The whole story seems to indicate that 
the West Saxon bishop (henceforward the 
Bishop of Winchester) had ceased to have 
any authority beyond the Thames, so that 
Oxfordshire had become Mercian both civilly 
and ecclesiastically. Hence ‘The Tribal 
Hidage,’ which places Widerigga, &c., among 
the West Saxon lands, must have been com- 
piled before 679. The “‘synod of his own 
nation” at which St. Aldhelm was com- 
missioned to write against the British Easter 
is said to have been held in 685 at Burford in 


Oxfordshire, with the Mercian kings Ethelred 
and Berthwald present. his is somewhat 
ambiguous, for Aldhelm was a West Saxon. 
3. L#ditions.—But if the first edition, as 
given in the table in the former article, 
belongs to the period 661-79, it would appear 
from the manuscript copies extant that a 
second edition must have been made soon 
afterwards, the source of the table as it has 
come down to us. The changes are two: 
(1) Instead of the three tribes East Wixna, 
West Wixna, and Herstina, the English 
text gives only the first two, while two 
Latin texts give the first and the first and 
third ; (2) Ferpinga is found in the second 
column. The former of these changes may 
be due to the growth of great monasteries in 
the Fen district—Peterborough, Crowland, 
Ely—“ free from all secular service,” so that 
600 hides had to be erased, and the tribal 
name was erased with them. The second is no 
doubt owing to the transference of the Aro 
setna and following tribes from Wessex to 
Mercia ; a new administrative district was 
formed, with the Frrpinga added to give it 
an Anglian tone and perhaps an Anglian 
ealdorman. It would have been more exact 
to transfer the four tribes to the first (or 
Mercian) column, but practically it would be 
more convenient to transfer Frrpinga to the 
second column. By these changes the arith- 
metical perfection of the table was destroyed. 
4. A difficulty.—In the identifications of 
the various tribes given in the former paper 
a meaning for the names was several times 
found by changing ac in the middle of a 
word into ¢ One of the Latin copies 
(written about 1250) sanctions the ¢, but in 
one place it makes the error of giving c for ¢ 
(Cylearn for Ciltern) where the English copy 
is right. Now although the confusion ofc 
and ¢ is common enough in later manuscripts, 
yet the ordinary “specimens” of Anglo- 
Saxon writing show a clear distinction 
between them. Hence the difficulty. Can 
any one skilled in paleography point to any 
kind of writing used in the eighth century 
(say) which would give such forms to these 
letters in the middle of words that a scribe of 
the eleventh century would be liable to trans- 
pose them, and write ¢ for ¢ ? J. B. 


Sire or James Ramsay, 
in the pee to his ‘The Foundations of 
England,’ claims to have discovered the long- 


lost site of the battle of Brunanburh, which 
he gives reasons (vol. i. p. 285) for con- 
sidering to have been Bourne in Lincolnshire. 
Although many writers (including the author 


of the life of King Athelstan in the ‘ Dic- 
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tionary of National Biography’) place it in 
Northumbria, and Skene and others in York- 
shire (Hume as far north as Northumberland), 
Sir James contends that it must have been 
south of the Humber ; and he tells us an Ame- 
rican writer (Mr. C. T. Wyckoff, in his ‘ Feudal 
Relations of England and Scotland,’ 1897) 
pronounces in favour of the same locality. I 
should like to call attention to the fact that 
in the ‘ Pictorial History of England’ (com- 
monly called Knight’s, 1846) Lincolnshire is 
also suggested in the following note: “Sup- 
_ y some to be Burn in the south of 

incolnshire, and others Brugh in the north 
of the same county” (vol. i. p. 168). By 
“Burn” no doubt Bourne is intended, which 
is in the south-west of the county, not far 
from Stamford ; and by “ Brugh” the writer 
probably means to indicate the place com- 
monly called “ Burgh-in-the- Marsh,” which 
is in the eastern part of the county, only a 
few miles west of Skegness on the coast, now 
become a watering-place. Sir James Ramsay’s 
identification of the exact spot near Bourne 
seems very probable. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

For the site of Brunanburh see I" 8S. iv. 249, 327; 
2» ii. 229, 277, 295; S. vi. 342; 4S. viii. 179; 
8 S. ix. 162, 226.) 


GENERAL Sir Jonn Core.—The following 
entry, corresponding with the presumed date 
of his birth, ~ kindly been sent me by Mr. 
F. A. Crisp from the register of St. Peter's, 
Ipswich : “1687. John ye son of John Cope 
& Marey his wife, baptized Nov. 20.” 

E. E. Core. 

Sulhamstead. 

‘Hymns ANCIENT AND Mopern.’—I do not 
know whether the licence allowed to poets 
extends to grammar, but it is certainly 
desirable that writers of hymns for popular 
use should as much as possible all 
faulty, and indeed all unusual, constructions. 
We must not expect every hymn to be good 
poetry, but al English we have a right to 
demand. There are, I venture to think, 
some hymns in the collection indicated above 
in which we do not get even this, and the 
result in one or two cases is an ambiguity 
that has puzzled many simple folk. One of 
the worst of these is the last verse of the 
very beautiful hymn, “Oh, what the joy and 
the glory must be ” (235), which runs thus :— 
Low before Him with our praises we fall, 

Of ae and in Whom, and through Whom are 


all: 
Of Whom, the Father ; and in Whom, the Son; 
Through Whom, the Spirit, with Them ever One. 


Of course the meaning is plain enough to 


the instructed mind, but it is not correctly 
expressed, and the question “Of whom is 
| the Father?” (which | have reason to know 
| has been asked) is not altogether unnatural. 
Another case, not so bad, may be cited 
|from hymn No. 179, “To the Name of our 
Salvation.” It is in the fifth verse :— 
Jesus is the Name exalted 
Over every other name ; 
In this Name, whene’er assaulted, 
We can put our foes to shame ; 
Strength to them who else had halted, 
Eyes to blind, and feet to lame. 
The separation of the last two lines from 
their verb makes it difficult to follow the 
sense, and “ Eyes to blind, and feet to lame,” 
is not English. 

The translator of the hymn which appears 
as No. 97 cannot be congratulated upon his 
achievement. 

Marked e’en then this Tree the ruin 
Of the first tree to dispe 
does not say what is meant, which is, I 
suppose, that the Cross was designed to 
repair the ruin wrought by the tree of 
knowledge. I do not quite see, either, how 
“ruin” can be “ dispelled.” 

There is an ugly error in that very 
beautiful hymn “ Nearer, my God, to Thee” 
(277), and a similar one in “O day of rest 
and gladness ” (36). 

Though, like the wanderer, 

"he sun gone down, 

Darkness comes over me, 
leaves us in doubt who the wanderer is that, 
like the darkness, comes over us ; and 

From thee, like Pisgah’s mountain, 
We view our promised land, 

seems to ascribe prophetic vision to the 
mountain as well as to ourselves. 

I trust these remarks will not be 4a @ 
hy percritical. C. C. B. 


Cuicua, A South American Drinx.—Il 
have often heard that this drink was best 
when stirred up occasionally with the thigh- 
bone of a man, but I find an even worse 
receipt in Acosta (‘Nat. Hist. of Indies, 
translated by E. G., Hakluyt Soc., p. 231) :— 

“Indians holde opinion that to make good leven 
[for chicha] it must bee chewed by old withered 
women, which makes a man sicke to hear, and yet 
they do drink it.” 

IBAGuB. 


Joun Tuorre, Arcurrect.—The late Mr. 
Wyatt Papworth, a most painstaking anti- 
quary, had grave doubts as to Thorpe 
having been the architect of the buildings 

enerally attributed to him, and is said to 
1ave demonstrated that, beyond the fact that 
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there was such a person, and that he was the 
owner of a book of architectural drawings 
formerly belonging to Horace Walpole, and 
now preserved in the Soane Museum, nothing 
further is known about him. 

I do not know whether attention has been 
drawn to the following warrant, belonging to 
Mr. E. .Beresford Chancellor, which seems 
to show that Thorpe was employed as a 
surveyor for the Duchy of Cornwall :— 

“*Whereas there is present occasion to employ 
the bearer hereof, John Thorpe, Esq’, about the 
surveying of the manor of Olave and the manors 
of Wymondham, Aylesham, and East Deereham, 
in the county of Norfolk, and the manor of Walton 
~y Trymley and Hecham, in the county of Suffolk, 
or his Highness’s [ ], We pray you to pay 
and deliver unto him, by way of [interest %], the 
sum of fifty pounds, taking his acquisence for 
receipt thereof. And in so doing this shall be your 
warrant, from his Highness’s Council Chamber in 
Fleet Street, the last bey of April, 1621. 

Your ever loving friends, 

Henry Ric. SmyTue 

Jx. FULLERTON Jo. TREVOR 

O. CROMWELL. 
To our ever loving friend Sr Adam Newton, Gent. 
and Baronet, his Highness’s Treasurer or Receiver 
General.”—* Life of Charles L.,’ by E. Beresford 
Chancellor, p. 54. 

Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Heticon.—I pointed out a short while 
ago in ‘N. & Q. (9™ S. vii. 235) a passage 
in which Chaucer confounds Helicon with 
the Hippocrene, and places it on Parnassus. 
But I did not observe then that Spenser has 
transferred Chaucer’s lines, with their double 
mistake, to his own poetry. Perhaps the 
two great poets have done much towards 
spreading the common error that Helicon is 
the same as the Hippocrene :— 

That in Parnassus dwel 
Besyde Helicon the clere wel. 
Chaucer, ‘ The House of Fame.’ 
And eke you virgins that on Parnasse dwell 
Whence floweth Helicon, the learned well. 
Spenser, ‘Shepheard’s Calender, April.’ 
E. YARDLEY. 


“Tue Queen’s AND ARTICHOKE.” 
(See 9 5S. vii. 331.)—The “ Artichoke” pro- 
a owes its origin asa sign, like the “ Pine 
Apple,” the “Orange Tree,” the “ Lemon 
Tree,” and the “ Olive Tree,” all London trade 
signs, to the fact of that vegetable not being 
indigenous, and to its adoption as a trade 
cognizance when first introduced as a food 
into this country. Judging from the fact of 
Vertue’s engraving exhibiting Mary of Eng- 


land holding an artichoke in her hand, it 
may have been so introduced from France by 


that royal lady, who, after being widowed by 


Louis XII. of France, became Duchess of 
Suffolk in 1515, for it is significant that the 
“archicokk,” as it was called, z.e., the globe 
artichoke, was an item of frequent occurrence 
in the Privy Purse expenses of Henry VIIL. 
from November, 1529, to December, 1532. 
And considering that it was deemed a dish 
fit for a king, it is not surprising to find that 
it was paid dearly for in proportion to the 
value of the then current coin. One item 
runs: “ Paied to aservant of maister Tresorer 
in rewarde for bringing Archicokks to the 
King’s grace to York Place iiijs. iiijd.” (see 
Rhind’s ‘ Hist. of the Vegetable Kingdom’). 
The sign of the “Artichoke” was not 
confined to one kind of trade. It was a 
bookseller’s sign near Ludgate in 1693, and 
in Old Bedlam in 1686 (see ‘ Booksellers’ and 
Printers’ Signs,’ the Bibliographer, part x.) ; 
and a milliner’s—one Susannah Fordham “att 
the Hartichoke in y® Royal Exchange sold 
all sorts of fine poynts, aly and linnens, 
and all sorts of gloves and ribbons, and all 
other sorts of millinery wares” (Bagford 
Bills, Harl. Mise). The “globe” species 
of the vegetable is represented on a card as 
the sign of a shop evidently identical with 
the foregoing in the Royal Exchange, in 
1791, where laces and linens were sold 
(Banks Coll. Shop-bills). It was also the 
sign of a “ Looking-glass shop ” near the New 
Exchange, Strand (Bagford, Harl. Coll. 5996, 
No. 156), and of a tavern “past the eastern 
entrance to the West India Docks, famous for 
its whitebait.” According to the Posthoy of 
5 August, 1710, this sign distinguished 
Nos. 24 and 25, Lombard Street, now occupied 
by Messrs. Alexander & Co. (see further 
F. G. H. Price’s ‘Signs of Lombard Street’). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcnaekt. 

Wimbledon Park Road. 

(Mr. gave at S. ix. 85 
a quotation from Oldys’s ‘ Life of Dr. Moffet’ (1746) 
containing the extract relating to the artichokes 
brought to Henry VILL. in the twenty-second year 
of his reign. This is the earliest instance quoted 
under ‘ Artichoke’ in the ‘ H.E.D.’] 


Derinition or Duet.—As need hardly be 
said, the ‘H.E.D, contains some 
definitions of ‘ duel,” but in the present 
decadent condition of the duello in France 
one may surely be added from the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Times, who recorded 
recently that “a performance with swords 
took place this afternoon between M. Max 
Régis and M. Gérault-Richard.” 
POLITICIAN, 

A Scortisn Sonc.—In the ‘Songs of Scot- 
land Chronologically Arranged,’ third edition 
(Alexander Gardner), a song entitled “ Here 
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awa’, there awa’,” is given on p. 58 as “from 
Herd’s Collection.” What is substantially 
the same song, also described as “from Herd’s 
Collection,” reappears at p. 160 of the volume 
with the title ‘Wandering Willie.” The dif- 
ferences in the two are almost infinitesimal, 
occurring only in the first two lines of the 
opening stanza and the closing line of the 
third and last. In the former the song opens 
thus :-— 
Here awa’, there awa’, here awa’, Willie, 

Here awa’, there awa’, haud awa’ hame ; 

whereas in the latter the reading is 
Here awa’, there awa’, wandering Willie, 

Here awa’, there awa’, here awa’ hame. 

The last line in “ Here awa’, there awa’,” has 
this reading, 

Ilka thing pleases, when Willie’s at hame, 
the ‘Wandering Willie’ version giving 
“while” for when, but otherwise being iden- 
tical. The amusing thing is that in neither 
of the two settings is the opening in agree- 
ment with that of Herd, which reads, 

Here awa’, there awa’, here awa’, Willie, 

Here awa’, there awa’, here awa’ hame. 

The confusion is no doubt due to the inter- 
position of the strong hand of Burns, whose 
admiration of the song in Herd prompted his 
‘Wandering Willie,’ which opened with a 
still further variation, thus :— 

Here awa’, there awa’, wandering Willie, 

Here awa’, there awa’, haud awa’ hame. 
With customary freedom of treatment, Burns 
here accepts a stimulating text from Herd, 
modifies it slightly, but with characteristic 
ease and finality of expressive beauty, and 
then goes his own victorious way. Summing 
up, we find there are two songs altogether, 
one in Herd’s ‘Scottish Songs’ and the other 
in Burns. The latter, with the fascinating 
ring of his “wandering Willie” and “ haud 
awa’ hame,” is responsible for the confusion 
in the reproduction of the old lyric ; and it 
were well in this case, as in others, to let 
Herd’s reading stand as he gives it, and 
steadfastly to resist the spell of Burns’s 
melodious inventiveness. Of the divergent 
reading in the last line of the original song 
it is difficult to give an explanation. Herd 
reads in unbroken fashion thus :— 

Ilka thing pleases while Willie’s at hame. 
Tuomas Bayne. 


Brete Eating: SupeEr- 
stition.—I am told by a lady resident that 
in the Hampshire parish in which I am 
writing there is living at the present time a 


slices of bread and butter, as a remedy for 
fits. This was treating the Bible as a fetish 
with a vengeance! This use of printed paper 
would have astonished Addison (see the 
Spectator, No. 367). One would suppose that 
even Mause Headrigg would hardly have 
pushed Bibliolatry to this extreme. 
JONATHAN Boucurer. 


Sr. Epmunp.—The bones of St. Edmund 
arrived on Thursday, July 25th, at Arundel 
from Rome, where they will remain in the 
castle chapel until their removal to the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. 
It is stated that the Pope has personally 
intervened in order that the remains may 
rest in the new cathedral. N. 8. 8. 


Qucries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Rex Brirrannrarum.” — Lord 
speech of last Monday on the Royal Titles 
Bill, suggesting the title “King of the 
Britains,” makes it worth while to inves- 
tigate the history of that title in Latin as it 
appears on our coins. What exactly does 
it mean historically ? ives. 
(George I. and II. were both styled “ King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland.” George III. 
was styled the same till 1 Jan., 1801, when France 
was dropped, separate mention of [reland dropped, 
and the regal title was declared to be in tin 
“Dei Gratia Britanniarum Rex”; in English, ‘* Of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
King.” England and part of Scotland were divided 
into Britannia Prima, Secunda, &c., by the Romans, 
so that “‘ Britannie” for Britain occurs in Latin 
before the birth of Christ, and does not necessaril 
imply territory beyond the main island of Britain.) 


Merun.—I shall be much obliged to any 
of your readers who can tell me where I 
can find ‘Merlin’s Prophecies’ or ‘ Merlin’s 
Centuries,’ said to have been published by 
Hawkins in the reign of Henry VIIL., or any 
printed copy of the same. 

R. B. Marston. 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 

[Several editions of Merlin are mentioned 3™ 8, 
viii. 401, 521.) 

PEERS CONVICTED OF FELony. — Do peers 
convicted of felony lose their right to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords? 1 should also 
like to know if a commoner so convicted can, 
after his term of servitude, become a member 


good woman who once ate a New Testament, 
day by day and leaf by leaf, between two 


of the House of Commons ; also if a bank- 
rupt can take his seat unless his bankruptcy 
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has been cancelled by his payment of twenty 
shillings in the pound. 


“PENNY IN THE FOREHEAD.”—In Burton's 
‘ Diary,’ 9 March, 1658/9, it is said :-— 

“Sir A. Haslerigge turned from the chair, and 

they called him to speak to the chair. He said, ‘1 
am not bound always to look you in the face, like 
children, to see if you have a penny in your fore- 
head.’” 
The phrase, apparently proverbial, is also 
used by Roger North, ‘ Examen,’ LI. v., “to 
be wheedled as children with a penny in the 
forehead.” What is the meaning? It seems 
to have wholly died out of remembrance, for 
I find no reference to it in the indexes of 
& C. B. Mount. 


Rocer Hacket, D.D., 1559-1621. — Is the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (vol. xxiii. p. 421) correct 
in saying that this “eminent preacher,” who 
was rector of North Crawley, Bucks, from 
1590 until his death in 1621, was “son of Sir 
Cuthbert Hacket, Lord Mayor of London”? 
Sir Cuthbert Hacket, of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, was Lord Mayor in 1626-7, and, accord- 
ing to the Hacket pedigree taken at the 
Visitation of London, 1634 (Harl. Soc. Pub. 
vol. xv. p. 339), his second son was nam 
Roger ; but the dates make one hesitate to 
believe that this Koger was the rector of 
North Crawley. H. C. 


Op Sones.—What is the old song ‘The 
Lamentations of a Sinner’? Where can I 
find the text of ‘The Beggar’s Petition’? In 
what song do the days call the sun their 
“dad”? 


MALABARIAN Hymn.—A hymn written at 
the end of the seventeenth century by Johann 
Jakob Schiitz, beginning “Sei Lob und Ehr 
dem hdéchsten Gut,” is now found in most 
German collections as a “ Hymn of Thanks- 
giving.” A translation, beginning “ All glory 
to the Sov'reign Good,” was made by John 
Christian Jacobi, the keeper of the Royal 
German Chapel, St. James’s Palace, London, 
from 1708 to 1750, for his ‘ Psalmodia Ger- 
manica,’ and there entitled ‘The Malabarian 
Hymn.’ Why was this title aaa 

M. C. L. 


CHARLes LAMB AND THE Acapemy,— 


“It would be no incurious inquiry to ascertain 
what the minimum of the off 
ever supposed essential to painters along with poets, 
is that, in these days of complaints of want of 
patronage towards the fine arts, suflices to dub a 
man an R.A.” 


This is Charles Lamb’s remark & propos of 
G. D., painter of portraits of the Empress 
of Russia, buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral 


(Englishman's Magazine, September, 1831). 
Who was G. D.? Was he an R.A.? 
Joun Hess, 


Crest AND Mortto.—I recently purchased 
a fine copy of Collinson’s * History of 
Somerset’ (3 vols.), bound in leather, with 
a bull’s head erased pierced by an arrow, 
within a garter on which is stamped the 
motto, “ Prodesse quam conspici.” To what 
family do the crest and motto belong? 

Curio. 


Prres.—The late Richard Thurs- 
field, Esq., of Bridgnorth, possessed a fine 
collection of Broseley pipes, of which the 
owner and the late Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., 
wrote excellent descriptions in the Reliquary 
of October, 1862. It has been said that this 
collection was sold to Mr. Mayer, of Liver- 
pool, or to Mr. Blagg, of Shettield, soon after 
those descriptions were printed. The curator 
of the Liverpool Museum informs me it is not 
there ; neither can | find it at the Sheftield 
Museum or at South Kensington. Can any of 
your numerous readers kindly inform me of 
its present possessor ? 


Piessy Ess—ex.—Has any history 
or information about this college been pub- 
lished since the ‘ History of Plessy’ by Gough 
(which has been consulted)? This college had 
given to it in 1394, by Thomas of Woodstock, 
the rectory of Whitstable, in Kent; and tom | 
College was patron of Whitstable Church 
until 1535. Any information as to Plessy 
College and Whitstable would be most 
acceptable. ArtTuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Ractnec.”—The Sheffield Independent dated 
Saturday, 22 June, contains an account 
of an inquest concerning the death of a 
grinder who sustained fatal injuries by the 
breaking of a grindstone, and the report 
says :— 

** Deceased was racing a grindstone which had been 

hung a short time previously......and the stone was 
only revolving at half the usual working speed...... 
Whilst deceased was racing it, it suddenly broke in 
two, and the back part of it hit deceased on the 
head, and knocked the tool with which he was 
working against his chest.” 
This word is in continual use by grinders, 
and by them is understood to mean to get 
the grindstone to run true round. The pro- 
cess 1s similar to turning at a lathe. Dues 
the word “racing” with this meaning appear 
in any dictionary or glossary ? H. J. B. 


Quorations IN ‘ Poticraticus.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to the sources of 


the following quotations and proverbs, which 
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all occur in John of omg ‘ Policraticus,’ 
books i. and ii.? Even references to later 
works might be useful in tracing them :— 

1. ** Voluptas [or Prosperitas, both occur] noverca 
virtutis.” 

2. “Qui lepores agitat, verba consumit.’ 

3. “*Serpentem toxicare.” 

4. “‘Cometa apparente, creduntur imminere 


comitia.” 
agai. 

FoLK-LORE OF SAILORS AND FISHERMEN.— 
Can you kindly help me to obtain informa- 
tion concerning the superstitions of English 
sailors and fishermen? Can you refer me to 
works on the subject ? C. A. B. 

[See 1** S. v., xi. ; 4S. iii. ; 6S. i., ii., x. 7S. 
V., xii.) 

Source or Maxim.—“Sow an action, reap 
a habit ; sow a habit, reap a character ; sow 
a character, reap a destiny.” CANTAB. 


NEEDLE Pepitars.—A lady is living at 
Nuneaton, Warwickshire, who remembers a 
needle pedlar of her girlhood in the thirties. 
He used to carry a piece of flannel on his 
left arm stuck all over with his wares, of 
various sorts and sizes, which he sold for 
three a penny. As he ranged through the 
streets he used to chant or sing a ditty, even 
as did Autolycus, and the housewives (as they 
were then still called) came from their doors 
to him to choose what they required. These 
were his words :— 

Bodging needles, 
Codging needles, 
Darning needles, 
Muslin needles, 

All sorts of needles, oh! 

Bodging may be supposed to be a variant 
of botching. Was codging similarly represen- 
tative of the stitches required for codge ware 
(spelt by Nathan Bailey cog ware), a coarse 
linen used in the Northern counties ? 

The chant or song was from the low soh to 
the doh, to speak in the terms of tonic sol-fa. 
Are other pedlars’ ditties recollected ? 

JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 

FeEs ON BEING MADE K.C.B. or G.C.B— 
What are the fees now payable by gentlemen 
on being made K.C.B. or G.C.B. ; or are they 
abolished ? RK. B. B. 


An Otp Scorcn Psatm Boox.—I have a 
copy of “The Psalmes of Dauid in metre, 
vsed in the Kirk of Scotland, with diuers 
notes and tunes agmented to them. Middel- 
bvyrg. Printed by Richard Schilders, Printer 
to the States of Zeeland. 1596.” Is it rare? 
In the ‘Memorial for the Bible Societies 
in Scotland, 1824, by the late Very Rev. 
Principal Lee, then minister of the Canon- 


gate Church in Edinburgh, the following 
note is to be found at p. 49 :— 

** Many editions of the Psalms and Catechisms of 

the Church of Scotland were printed on the con- 
tinent The writer of this paper possesses three 
copies of different editions......two printed at 
Middleburgh, one in 1594, and another in 1597, also 
a third at Dort, 1603.” 
Principal Lee, who was in early life assistant 
to the celebrated Carlyle of Inveresk, is dis- 
guised as an archdeacon in Hill Burton’s 
chapter on ‘Mighty Book-hunters, where 
it is related of him that on his return to 
Edinburgh from a short visit to London he 
was followed by a waggon containing 372 
copies of rare editions of the Bible which he 
had purchased. He may have become pos- 
sessed of a copy of this 1596 Psalm Book in 
the interval between 1824 and 1859, the year 
of his death; but in Cotton’s ‘ Editions of 
the Bible,’ second edition, 1852, p. 156, Mr. 
Lea Wilson is the only person named as 
possessing a copy. I have not met with any 
other mention of this 1596 edition. W. 8. 


“ Davies, Esqurre.”—According to Betham’s 
‘ Baronetage,’ Hester, daughter of Sir Francis 
Ed wards, of Shrewsbury, second baronet, who 
died in lreland 1690, married —— “ Davies, 
Esq.,” of Stanton Lacy (and Marsh ?), co. 
Salop. I wish to ascertain the Christian 
name of this Davies or Davis, and the names 
of his children; and if he was identical with 
the —— Davis, of Cork, whose daughter Hester 
married Richard Heacock by Cloyne dio- 
cesan marriage licence bond dated 1728. 
Will any correspondent of ‘N. & Q. kindly 
assist me? WILLIAM Jackson Picort. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


Burtat or Ataric.—Alaric was buried 
with the treasures of Rome around him in the 
bed of the river Busentinus, or, as it is now 
called, Busento. Gibbon tells the story, and 
gives Jornandes as hisauthority. In Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography ’ 
Orosius is also referred to. Do any other 
historians who were not mere copyists of 
one or both of the above mention the terrible 
circumstances which attended this funeral ? 
[It may be well to add that Cameron, in his 
‘Across Africa, ii. 110, speaks of burial 
beneath the bed of a river. 

Epwarp PEracock,. 
[See 5 S. ix. 248, 331, 372; x. 39, 218.) 


“ LANSPISADOES.”—This word is in a note 
to Southey’s ‘ Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo,’ 
taken from Grimestone’s ‘ History of the 
Netherlands,’ relating to the siege of Ostend. 


As it is sandwiched in a death-roll by ranks 
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between “corporals” and “soldiers,” it should | Earl of Argyll, Chancellor of Scotland, to 


mean lance-corporals ; 


P. L. 

“ Coancery.”—At 9" S. vii. 487 a Scottish 
correspondent uses “ 
meaning the elders’ platform in a church. 
Is this a widely known phrase? 
nor the ‘ E.D.D, records it. 

Q. V. 


Beglies. 


CAMPBELLS OF ARDKINGLASS. 
S. vii. 187, 293, 353.) 

1. Cotry CampsBe first of Ardkinglass, 
second son of Sir Colin Campbell, thirteenth 
Knight of Lochow (Wood's ‘ Douglas’s Peerage,’ 
vol. i. p. 87), was father of (1) John, who suc- 
ceeded him ; (2) Sir Duncan, ancestor of the 
Campbells of Ardentinny (Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’). 

2. John Campbell, second of Ardkinglass, 
“lain Riabhaich” (freckled John), had a 
charter from Duncan Campbell, Lord of 
Lochow (first Lord Campbell), 6 May, 1428, 
in which he is designated “dilecto nepote suo 
Joanni Campbel filio et heredi Fratris sui 
Colini Campbel de Ardkinglass’ (Crawfurd’s 
* Peerage,’ p. 16). Described as “Joh. Cam- 
bell de Ardchinglass,” he is mentioned as 
witness to a charter, 4 August, 1442 (‘ Reg. 
Mag. Sig., 1424-1513,’ No. 346). 

3. [Colin] Campbell [of Ardkinglass, 1448] 
was probably father of (1) John, afterwards 
of Ardkinglass ; (2) Gillespie; and (3) Duncan 
(‘Hist. MSS. Com., Third Report,’ App., 
p. 390). Mary Campbell, who married Duncan 
(“ Ladasach ”) McGregor of that ilk (Douglas’s 
* Baronage,’ p. 502), and Margaret Campbell, 
who married Alexander, sixth Earl of Craw- 
ford (Wood’s ‘ Douglas’s Peerage,’ vol. ii. 
p. 378), were probably daughters. Burke's 
* Peerage’ (‘Campbell of Blythswood’) is the 
authority for the name Colin and the date 
1448, but confuses him with the first laird. 
As John, Gillespie, and Duncan were appa- 
rently still under age in 1486, it seems most 
probable that they were not children of John 
Campbell, the second laird, but of a successor. 

4. John Campbell of Ardkinglass is men- 
tioned in a destination of the lands of the 
barony of Knapdale, 26 February, 1480/1, and 
another destination of the lands of Dollar, 
31 January, 1493 4—in both immediately after 
Campbell of Ormidale (‘Reg. Mag: Sig., 
1424-1513,’ Nos. 1464, 2354). He is mentioned 
as a witness to a charter, 30 July, 1511 (chid., 
No. 3622). He married a daughter of Walter, 


fifteenth Laird of Buchanan—gift by Colin, 


chancery platform,” as 


Neither the 


but what is the word?|} Walter Buchquhannan of that ilk, of the 
H. 


marriage of John Campbell of Ardfinglace 
with a daughter of the said Walter, 22 June, 
| 1486 (* Hist. MSS. Com., Third Report,’ App., 
p. 390). He seems to have had at least three 


sons : (1) Colin, who sueceeded ; (2) Dougall, 


| married Janet, daughter of Patrick Graham 
of Inchbrakie, by whom (who married 


secondly Robert Buchanan, seventh of Leny) 
he had James, who succeeded to Ardkinglass 
(‘Strathendrick,’ p. 293); (3) Patrick, men- 
tioned 12 December, 1531 (‘ Reg. Mag. Sig., 
1513-46,’ No 1099); and probably a daughter, 
who married Archibald Campbell of Auchen- 
breck (Douglas’s ‘ Baronage,’ p. 61). 

5. Colin Campbell of Ardkinglass, men- 
tioned 22 January, 1527/8 (‘Reg. Mag. Sig., 
1513-46, No. 556), married first Matilda, 
daughter of Hugh, first Earl of Eglinton 
(Wood’s ‘Douglas’s Peerage,’ vol. i. p. 498) ; 
secondly Beatrix Colquhoun, who survived 
him, and is mentioned 26 September, 1566, as 
then wife of William Stirling (‘The Lennox,’ 
vol. ii. p. 270). He died between 31 May, 
1562, and 26 May, 1564 (‘Reg. Mag. Sig., 
1546-80,’ No. 1592), without male issue; but 
it is probable he was the Campbell of Ard- 
kinglass whose daughter married first Mac- 
naughton of Dunderave, and secondly Alas- 
tair McGregor of Glenstrae (‘Black Book of 
Taymouth,’ p. 64). 

6. Sir James Campbell of Ardkinglass suc- 
ceeded his uncle about 1564. He married 
Elizabeth Campbell, mentioned 31 March, 
1568 (‘Reg. Mag. Sig., 1546-80,’ No. 2132), 
and was father of (1) John, who succeeded ; 
(2) Alexander, born probably about 1555, 
appointed Bishop of Brechin 1566, while 
still a boy ; married first Margaret Beatoun, 
secondly, Helen Clephane, died February, 
1608 (Scott’s ‘Fasti,’ vol. vi. p. 889); (3) 
Mr. Dougall (‘Reg. Mag. Sig., 1593-1608,’ 
No. 440), probably identical with the 
minister of Farnell and Dean of Brechin, 
born about 1557, married Katherine Makcure, 
daughter of John Makcure, burgess of Edin- 
burgh, died before 8 July, 1633 (Scott’s 
‘Fasti,’ vol. vi. p. 827). In the ‘ Fasti’ the 
Bishop of Brechin is called son of John 
Campbell of Ardkinglass, but it is evident 
that this must be an error for James. Sir 
James Campbell died between 9 February, 
1590 (‘R.P.C. Scot.,’ vol. iv. p. 457), and 
2 August, 1591 (‘Reg. Mag. Sig., 1580-93,’ 
No. 1901). 

7. Sir John Campbell of Ardkinglass is 
described as son and heir of the late Sir 
James Campbell of Ardkinglass, 2 August, 
1591. On 17 September, 1596, he was 
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“dilaited of airt and pairt of the crewall 
murthour and slauchteris of vmgl. Sir 
Johnne Campbell of Calder, Knycht, com- 
mittit in Februar, 1591,” but the diet was 
deserted (Pitcairn’s ‘Criminal Trials,’ vol. i. 
part ii. p. 391). He married first, probably 
about 1583, Annas (Agnes), daughter of Sir 
Colin Campbell, sixth of Glenurchy, her 
“tocher” being 5,000 merks (‘ Black Book of 
Taymouth,’ pp. 25, 29). He married secondly 
Jeane Hamiltoun, natural daughter of John, 
first Marquis of Hamilton, and widow of Sir 
Humphrey Colquhoun of Luss (‘House of 
Hamilton,’ p. 131; ‘Chiefs of Colquhoun,’ 
vol. i. p. 163), described 18 March, 1617, as 
“Lady Lus, relict of Sir John Campbell of 
Ardkinglass” (‘ R.P.C. Scot.,’ vol. xi. p. 69). 
He was father of (1) Colin, who succeeded ; 
(2) Mr. Dougall, mentioned 14 June, 1605 (c4id., 
vol. vii. p. 604) ; (3) James (probably a son), 
married, 1628, Anne, daughter of John Bris- 
bane of Bishopton (Robertson’s ‘ Ayrshire 
Families,’ vol. 1. p. 142); (4) Robert, first of 
Rachane (‘ Book of Dumbartonshire,’ vol. ii. 
p. 280). He died about 1616 

8. Sir Colin Campbell of Ardkinglass 
married, probably about 1616, Mary, daughter 
of Sir James Sempill of Beltrees (Hamilton 
of Wishaw’s ‘Sheriffdoms of Lanark and 
Renfrew, p. 123; ‘Reg. Mag. Sig., 1634- 
1650,’ No. 479), by whom he had (1) James, 
who succeeded ; (2) Margaret, eldest daughter, 
married (contract dated 2 May, 1634) James 
Lamond of Inveryne (¢4id.); and (3) probably 
the wife of Alexander Macnaughton of that 
ilk, though Douglas (‘ Baronage,’ p. 419) calls 
her a daughter of Sir mes Campbell of 
Ardkinglass. 

9. James Campbell of Ardkinglass matricu- 
lated at Glasgow College March, 1633, as 
eldest son of the Laird of Ardkinglass 
(‘Munimenta,’ vol. iii. p. 86), married, pro- 
bably about 1640, Isobel Campbell, daughter 
of Sir Robert Campbell, ninth of Glenurchy, 
with whom he had a “tocher” of 10,000 
merks (‘ Black Book of Taymouth,’ p. 91). 
He was father of Colin, who succeeded, and 
had probably also a daughter, who married 
Francis Sempill of Beltrees (Wood's ‘ Douglas’s 
Peerage,’ vol. i. p. 494). 

10. Sir Colin Campbell of Ardkinglass was 
created a baronet 23 March, 1679, with remain- 
der to the heirs male of his body (Foster's 
*M.P.s, Scotland,’ p. 49). He was imprisoned 
in 1684 on a charge of high treason, but 
nothing seems to have been proved against 
him (Wodrow’s ‘ Histor After the Revo- 


lution he represented j Tm for several 
ears in the Scots Parliament. He married 
Helen, daughter of Sir Patrick Maxwell of 


Newark (Foster’s ‘M.P.s, Scot.,’ p. 49), and 
died in April, 1709 (* Services of Heirs’). 

11. Sir James Campbell, second baronet of 
Ardkinglass, born about 1666, was served 
heir to his father Sir Colin Campbell 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1711. He married Margaret, daughter 
of Adam Campbell of Gargunnock, by whom 
he had one son and eight daughters. He 
married secondly (marriage contract dated 
23 August, 1731) Anne, daughter of John 
Callander of Craigforth, and widow of Col. 
John Blackader, without issue. He died 
5 July, 1752, when the baronetcy became 
extinct (Foster’s ‘M.P.s, Scot.,’ p. 55), his 
only son having been drowned while a young 
man. The eldest daughter Jane married 
John Macnaughton of Dunderave, and had 
one son drowned while a boy (‘ Records of 
Argyll, pp. 47, 499). A younger daughter 
Helen married Sir James Livingstone of 
Glentirran, Bart., by whom she had, with 
other issue, a son James, afterwards Sir James 
Campbell of Ardkinglass, Bart. (whose son 
Sir Alexander Campbell of Ardkinglass, Bart., 
died s.p. 1810), and a daughter Mary, married 
John Callander of Craigforth, and was great- 
great-grandmother of the present owner of 
Ardkinglass and heir of line of the family, 
George Frederick William Callander of Craig- 
forth. (See Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ editions 
1851 and 1898, and ‘Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetcies.’) A. W. G. 


Royat Boroucu or Kensincton (9 
viii. 82)—The Daily Telegraph states, no 
doubt correctly, that Kensington Palace was 
taken out of Westminster and put into Ken- 
sington by the recent revision of boundaries 
under the London Government Act of -—* 


Wuireirt’s Hosprrat, Croypon (9 §, vi. 
341, 383, 402, 423, 479, 513 ; vii. 178, 256, 358, 
450).—Belonging as I do to the college founded 
in Cambridge by Sir Walter Mildmay, I have 
naturally taken an interest in the Eliza- 
bethan Puritans, particularly such as were 
educated at Cambridge ; I refer to Mildmay 
of Christ’s, his friend Laurence Chaderton 
(Fellow of Christ’s), Lever, Cartwright, Fulke, 
and others. Having noticed that Mr. Jonas, 
in the course of his interesting account of 
Whitgift’s Hospital at Croydon, had fallen 
into the old error into which others had 
fallen before him, and had represented Cart- 
wright as the author of the ‘Admonition to 
Parliament,’ I naturally thought there would 
be no harm in explaining that Cartwright 
was not really the author of the celebrated 
‘Admonition, though several writers had 
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stated that he was. This explanation I sup- 
posed Mr. Jonas would readily receive. He 
preferred to adhere to the old mistake, and 
wrote two or three articles in ‘N. & Q.’ in 
defence of it. 

I now send for publication an extract from 
Brook’s ‘ Life of Cartwright,’ which might 
have been sent before, but it escaped my 
notice at the time. But before doing so I 
should like to state that when Cartwright 
gave the names of the authors of the * Ad- 
monition to Parliament’ he ae himself 
ae pn | of set purpose as to the real authors, 
Field and Wilcox, and said “it is thought” 
they wrote it, because they were then in 
prison for the offence, and he did not wish to 
compromise them by stating positively that 
they were the authors At the same time he 
writes in such a way as to make it clear that 
they, and not himself, were answerable for 
the address to Parliament called, in the terms 
of the day, ‘The Admonition to the Parlia- 
ment.’ I subjoin the extract from Brook's 
‘ Life of Cartwright’ to which I have referred 
above (chap. iii., ed. London, 1845) :— 

“Numerous mistaken writers, both of former and 
later times, have fathered the ‘ Admonition’ on Mr. 
Cartwright, one of whom affirms not only that 
Mr. Cartwright was chief of the party who sought 
to obtain the Geneva Church government, but also 
to attain this object that he exposed himself to 
many dangers, both of /iberty and /ife, appearing to 
justify himself and his party in many remonstrants, 
especially the *Admonition to the Parliament.’ 
This author adds that Mr. Cartwright was the 
author and publisher of the ‘Admonition’ printed 
in 1572, which came out with the approbation of 
the whole party.* Authors have been unsparing 
in almost every kind of abuse against Mr. Cart- 
wright for this publication; whereas he was not 
the author, but Mr. John Field and Mr. Thomas 
Wilcocks, for which they were committed to 
Newgate, where they suffered a long and severe 
confinement. An author already cited, who has 
very little regard to correctness, having styled Mr. 
Cartwright ‘the great English puritan,’ gravely, 
but erroneously, states that he often composed 
admonitions, ‘in flight and in exile,’ and that they 
were published in the year 1574!+ The extreme 
sufferings of the two authors awakened the sym- 
pathy and affection of their brethren, who kindly 
visited them in prison, among whom were Drs. 
Fulke, Humphrey, and Wyburn, and Messrs. Lever, 
Crowley, Deering, and Cartwright.” 

S. Arnorr, M.A. 

Ealing. 


“Partour” (9 §, vii. 389; viii. 25).—The 
best sitting-room in small cottages of the 
better class is still generally known here as 
the “parlour.” The advent of the pianoforte 


* Walton’s ‘ Lives,’ pp. 250, 295. 
+ D’Israeli’s ‘Charles L.,’ vol. iii. p. 266. 
+ Strype’s ‘ Parker,’ p. 413 (anno 1572). 


has, however, brought with it in not a few 
cases the more high-sounding title of “draw- 
ing-room.” For many reasons I have a 
decided objection to either parlours or best 
bedrooms ; their purlieus generally impart a 
creepy, uncanny sensation, such as C. C. B. 
perhaps did well to refrain from describing. 
Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

NEPTUNE AND CROSSING THE LINE (9 §. 
vii. 404; viii. 19).--My father entered the 
Honourable East India Company’s maritime 
service in 1803. I always heard him describe 
the ceremony as taking place when crossing 
the equator, simply called the line. 

A poem called ‘The Nautilus,’ by “A 
Sailor,” was published in London in 1829, in 


which I find 

The latitude then in, 
Was one degree north of th’ imagined line, 
That cuts the globe in twain. 


“ A Sailor” then gives the following humorous 
description of the ceremony :— 


Now soon across the line we swiftly steer’d, 
When at the bows old Neptune brisk appear’d 
And all his crew, in tar and soot besmear’d. 

The scaffold then was rigg’d, the lather mix’d, 
The razors notch’d, and dropboard loosely fix’d. 
Then he rose first who drew the longest lot, 
Consign’d his visage to the lath’ring pot ; 

They tied a bandage o’er his downcast eyes. 

By Neptune order’d, Triton swift applies 

The well-dipp’d brush, the stuff around him flies 
(And if, perchance, his mouth the patient oped 

3y Neptune question’d, in the brush was poked) ; 
7 en with a saw-like razor scrapes amain, 
Plasters the lather on, and scrapes again ; 

Three times this operation is perform’d, 

The god then orders, and the dropboard’s turn’d ; 
He falls back prostrate in the slimy tub, 

Bawls, kicks, and flounces in the briny flood ; 
They loose his hands, he too unbinds his eyes, 
Leaps forth from out the tub, and from them flies. 
Another patient mounts and takes his place. 
With brush and lather Triton daubs his face, 
And scrapes till Neptune gives the dreadful sign, 
Then back he cuasblen in the slimy brine. 

The whole were served the same, some more, some 


ess, 
With brush and razor Triton did caress. 


Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Dr. Barry (9 8S. vii. 448, 516).—I am 
somewhat surprised to hear that during the 
life of Dr. Barry any doubt existed as to his 
being a man. I am aware of the mystery 
surrounding him, but this was only as to his 
origin. It was, indeed, more than whispered 
that the irascible little doctor was of noble, 
if not of royal birth. My father was 
acquainted with Mr. Guthrie, the well- 
known army surgeon, who told him that it 
was he (Guthrie) who, after Dr. Barry’s 
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death, made the astounding discovery of the 
sex of his patient. 

About the year 1858, I as a girl and my 
mother were staying with some old friends in 
the country, and our hostess begged us to 
regard leniently the waspish, caustic temper 
of Dr. Barry, her only other visitor. She evi- 
dently had some misgiving as to the view the 
doctor might take of his fellow-guests, and, 
after many years, I recall with pleasure that 
both my mother and I, to the relief of our 
kind hostess, made a not unfavourable im- 
pression on the crotchety gentleman. How 
well I remember him !—a small, irritable man. 
I can still see his tiny hands. He had a pale, 
almost ashen, countenance, with aquiline 
features, pinched and wizened, and crowned 
with an unmistakable flaxen wig. There was 
a daguerreotype portrait of him—I forget if 
it much resembled the original, but it is 
probably still in existence. He spoke in a 
squeaky, querulous voice, both well and 
wittily ; and his constant companion was a 
small white dog, almost as cross as its master. 
He had a black servant, arrayed in European 
dress. 

There is a story told of a son of the ducal 
house of I 
mander in some West Indian station, who, 
seeing fit to disagree with Dr. Barry, and 
the argument waxing hot, was seized by the 
doctor and flung out of the window. Rumour 
charged the doctor with other scrapes and 
escapades, but whatever predicament he 


found himself in, he was always befriended | 


by some powerful unknown hand, and he 
never lacked money. 

About ret ee | years ago a German news- 
a contained many details of Dr. Barry’s 
ife, and most of us know Mark Twain's 
graphic notice of him in ‘New Tramps 
Abroad.’ 


Susanna Hopton, DevoTionaL WRITER, 
1627-1709 (9 §. vii. 509).—This lady was a 
daughter of Sir Simon Harvey, of Whitton, 
and of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, co. Middle- 
sex, Knt., by Ursula his wife, second daughter 
of Richard Wiseman, citizen and merchant 
and goldsmith of London (who died 12 De- 
cember, 1618), and Mary his wife, daughter 
of Robert Browne, of London, Esq. She was 
baptized in the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, 27 October, 1627, and was married 
25 June, 1655 (after three publications), by 
Tobias Leslie, Esq., at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
co. Middlesex, to Richard Hopton, son of Sir 
Richard Hopton, of Canon Froome, co. Here- 
ford, the father of each of the parties being 


then deceased. She died at Hereford 12 July, 


ufort, governor or military com- | 


and was buried at Bishop’s Froome, same 
county, 14 July, 1709. er husband, who 
appears to have been born circa 1610, was of 
the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, and a 
Welsh judge 1682-2 He died s.p. 28 Novem- 
ber, and was buried in Bishop’s Froome 
Church 11 December, 1696 (M.I.). Mr. 
Williams, in the work to which E. C. alludes, 
deals with Hopton at some length, and I do 
not deem it necessary for sour correspondent’s 
purpose to state more respecting him. The 
family of Wiseman (as above) was of Torrell’s 
Hall, co. Essex. [I am unaware of any satis- 
factory evidence in support of the statement 
that Susanna Hopton’s father was “of an 
ancient Staffordshire family,” although myself 
the present head of a branch of the family of 
Harvey of that county temp. Elizabeth (then 
represented by William, father of Sir James 
Harvey, Lord Mayor of London) and the 
historian of the several important families of 
the name. Sir Simon Harvey was knighted 
by James I. at Theobalds, 3 October, 1623, 
and buried at Isleworth, co. Middlesex, 
4 December, 1628, his nuncupative will of the 
15th of the previous month being proved on 
the 9th (P.C.C. Barrington 109). He appears 
to have been brother to Sir John Harvey, of 
London, knighted by Charles I. at Southwick 
16 August, 1628, whens will, dated 15 Sep- 
tember, 1646, was proved 16 July, 1650 
(P.C.C. Pembroke 113). His relict must have 
married again, and died before 5 April, 1671, 
when administration of her effects as “Ursula 
Leighton al’s Dame Ursula Harvey, of 
Gattertop, in parish of Hope-under- Din- 
more, co. Hereford,” was granted by P.C.C. 
to her said daughter Susanna Hopton (Act 
Book, 1671, fo. 49 b). W. L R. V. 


Dowsinc (9 S. viii. 40).— Has any one 
ever been prosecuted for using the divining 
rod? I am led to ask this question because 
a writer in the Literary World (28 December, 
1900), in reviewing part xxxvili. vol. xv. of 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, says, “Some of the best known of 
them [the “dowsers”] have been threatened 
with prosecution under the Vagrant Act.” 
In December, 1897, the Rev. Dr. Cox gave a 
“talk” at the Town Hall, Northampton, on 
‘Water Divining and Water Diviners.’ From 
a report of the “talk” which appeared in the 
Northampton Mercury of 17 December, 1897, 
it appears that Dr Cox criticized the then 
recently issued report on the subject by the 
Society for Psychical Research :— 

‘“* He asserted, on the authority of his friend Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, that there was not an ounce of 
scientific evidence in the report from beginning to 
end. It was a collection of newspaper cuttings and 
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opinions of believers, among whom was a North- 
amptonshire clergyman, who, like many other re- 
spectable folk, had almost deluded himself into the 
belief that he had ‘ the mystic art.’” 

Water divining was, according to Dr. Cox, 
a sham and a delusion, and “nine-tenths 
of it was more or less humbug.” However 
this may be, the subject is certainly 
most interesting, and I have carefully col- 
lected cuttings relating thereto for some 
years. I well remember the correspondence 
in the Fifth and Sixth Series (et seq.) of 
*N. & Q.,.’ to which valuable notes were sent 
by several well-known contributors, now, 
alas! departed from our ranks. I shall be 
glad of additions to the following list of 
novels in which “dowsing” in some form or 
other is introduced : ‘The Antiquary,’ Sir W. 
Scott ; ‘This Son of Vulcan,’ Sir W. Besant ; 
‘A Strange Story,’ Lord Lytton ; ‘ Arminell,’ 
S. Baring-Gould ; ‘The Water.Finder,’ Lucas 
Cleeve ; ‘The Birthright,’ Joseph Hocking ; 
‘The Dagger and the Sword,’ Joseph Hatton. 

JouN PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


TRIALS OF ANIMALS (8 S, xii. 48, 115, 174, 
334).— Most of these appear to have occurred 
in the Middle Ages, so that the following 
story of a Russian lady of high rank who 
lived not so many years ago might seem to 
be illustrative only of some individual eccen- 
tricity. There are people, however, who are 
fond of pointing out that Russia is now only 
where England was in medieval times, in 
which case the anecdote would perhaps serve 
as a proof of their theory :- 

“Elle possédait un petit King-Charles qu'elle 
traitait comme un prince. Elle le couchait dans 
une niche aux rideaux de soie, sur un coussin brodé 
et armorié, et il était défendu aux domestiques de 
le tutoyer. Un jour, un chat sauta sur le petit 
trésor et l’égratigna. La vieille demoiselle tit appeler 
son cousin, le maréchal de la noblesse, pour juger 
le chat audacieux, qu'elle avait fait emprisonner dans 
une cage. On décida qu'il serait pendu. L’exéecu- 
tion eut lieu solennellement au fond du jardin, et 
lon apporta la peau du coupable & la comtesse.”- 
Victor Tissot, ‘ Russie et les Russes,’ chap. xiii. 
p. 201. 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


HAND-RULING IN OLD (9 
vii. 169, 331, 396, 515).—I have a most remark- 
able specimen of this in a two-volume Bible 
“ Printed by Charles Bill and the Executrix 
of Thomas Newcomb, deceas’d, Printers to 
the yma most Excelt Majesty,” 1707. In 
the first volume (Old Testament) the archi- 


tectural title-page is elaborately ruled in red, 
all the lines of the columns, capitals, and 
pediments being thus decorated. The back 
of the title-page, though blank, is also ruled. 


The volume is ruled throughout. The second 
volume contains the New Testament (same 
printers and date) and the metrical Psalms 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, “Printed by 
William Pearson for the Company of 
Stationers,” 1707. Both the Testament and 
the Psalms are ruled throughout, the title- 
pages most elaborately so with double, triple, 
and quadruple lines. An interesting feature 
of the volumes lies in the mounts (corners, 
panels, and clasps), of which there are four- 
teen on each volume, all of the Queen Anne 
period and engraved with the outlined 
arabesques of the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Epwarp HERon-ALLEN. 


I have a curious old family Bible ot 1671, 
copiously illustrated with full-page copper- 
lates, and including Sternhold and Hop- 
ins’s metrical version of the Psalms, in 
which the recto and verso of every page, 
including illustrations, are ruled and double- 
ruled by a pen in red ink, some 1,500 pages. 
The book was probably in Little Gidding 
after Nicholas’s time, and was also for a time 
in possession of descendants of Nicholas’s 
friend the great Dr. Donne, of St. Paul’s 

I have also another red-lined religious book, 
the Communion Service, or Office, used in 
St. Lawrence Jewry by its rector, Dr. John 
Mapletoft, Nicholas’s grand-nephew and god- 
son—a curious little book, consisting of the 
office (removed from a Prayer Book) and a 
large number of prayers, about 120 pages. 
The office is in 16 pages, in the middle of the 

wrayers, these being all in the rector’s own 
andwriting. He was born in 1630, seven 
years before the death of Nicholas, and he 
died in 1720, still rector. The pages are, like 
the Bible, hand-ruled throughout, excepting 
the 16 printed pages, with sorta. Both books 
are bound in the Little Gidding manner, and 
are quaint links in an invisible chain connect- 
ing a City church with the remote religious 
community in Huntingdonshire. 
MIcHAEL FERRAR. 

Little Gidding, in Ealing. 

One of the best examples of hand-ruling is 
the register or roll of the gild of Knowle 
This book is in the Birmingham Free Library, 
and the bold, bright red lines throughout— 
some not written on— are as clear as the day 
on which they were ruled. 

Hervert 

Shrewsbury. 


“FALL BELOW PAR” (9 §S. vii. 488).—I 
cannot vouch for the authenticity of the 
story. How wary one must be in this matter 
of sayings is, for instance, shown by the fact 
that neither the famous “ Ich habe keine Zeit, 
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miide zu sein,” attributed to old William, nor 
the equally famous “ Lerne zu leiden ohne zu 
klagen,” with which the Emperor Frederick 
is credited, was ever spoken by them, as has 
been certified to the editors of the newest 
edition of Biichmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte Worte’ by 
the highest authority—of course, not directly. 
I can only say that a similar anecdote was, 
on the occasion of the ninetieth birthday of 
our old Emperor, generally circulated in our 
daily papers. But it was not a Rothschild 
who was related to have said, “ Majestat, ich 
nehme Sie nicht unter Pari”—there is no 
Rothschild who was on familiar terms with 
the sovereign—but Baron von Kohn, a resi- 
dent of Dessau, who, having had an oppor- 
tunity in the critical year of 1848 of rendering 
a great service to him, had since become his 
Court banker. Dr. G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Sr. Barnasas’s Day, 11 June (9 §,. vii. 
445).—The old saying, 

Barnaby bright, Barnaby bright, 

The longest day and the shortest night, 
must have been written at any rate prior to 
1752, when the Old Style was changed for the 
New and an alteration of several days made 
in the calendar. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Lerrers or Juntus (9 S. viii. 41).— 
Is it possible that Dr. Routh for once forgot 
to “verify his quotations”? The Dean of 
Norwich from 1765 to 1790 was Dr. Philip 
Lloyd, according to Le Neve’s ‘Fasti’ (ed. 
Hardy, ii. 477). I do not find any further 
information as to “a Mr. York, in the Foreign 
Office,” in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ but the clue 
is worth following up. C. E. D. 

(Our correspondent is right and Dr. Routh is 
wrong: Dr. Parr’s candidate for Junius was 
Charles Lloyd, brother to the Dean above mentioned 
and private secretary to Grenville. See Parr’s 
Works, ed. Johnston (1828), vol. vii. p. 677.] 

GLADSTONE VoLuME (9* §. vii. 488 ; viii. 21). 
—Whilst agreeing with Mr. J. B. McGovern 
in his general estimate of the article that 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph of 5 January, 
1898, I cannot think he has employed the 
right epithet in calling it “lengthy.” It was 
long, but not lengthy, and when [ read it I 
wished it had been as longagain. The reasons 
for letting this composition “lie in unworthy 
oblivion ” are probably comprised in the one 
word “Copyright” which ~~ the article. 
A note scanelh the fact that it was also 
“copyright in the United States and Canada 
by the Youth’s Companion,” in which publica- 
tion I believe it simultaneously appeared. 
It is to be regretted that the owners of the 


English copyright have not permitted its 
republication in this country in a suitable 
form. 

Mr. Gladstone mentioned in this article 
the small volume of verse, printed in 1830, of 
which he still possessed a copy presented to 
him by the author. Of this rare volume 
only five or six copies seem to be in existence. 
He referred particularly to a poem standing 
as No. 1 of ‘Meditative Fragments,’* and 
addressed to ‘* My bosom friend.” Mr. Glad- 
stone added that while no name was given, 
internal evidence admitted of an identifica- 
tion beyond all reasonable doubt, and he 
quoted the lines :— 

Like a bright, singular dream 

Is parted from me, the strong sense of love 

Which, as one indivisible glory, lay 

On both our souls, and dwelt in us, so far 

As we did dwell in it. 

This friend was with Hallam during the 
latter’s visit to Italy in 1827-8, for he says :— 
Thine eyes look cheerful, even as when we stood 

By Arno, talking of the maid we loved. 

Who was he? Mr. Gladstone described him 
as a person 

| possessed of intellectual powers above the vulgar 
strain, yet by no means remarkable; and endowed 
with a capacity of tenacious, loyal, and warm- 
hearted friendship such as is rarely met with.” 

I may conclude by venturing the opinion 
that Mr. Gladstone was the author of the 
brief but eloquent “appreciation” of Arthur 
Hallam which was printed towards the end 
of the preface of Mr. Hallam’s edition of his 
son’s ‘ Remains.’ W. F. Prrpeavux. 


These addresses were published by the 
Youth’s Companion of Boston in its issue 
of 6 Jan., 1898. They were afterwards issued 
as one of its “Companion Classics” by the 
Perry Mason Publishing Company, of Boston. 

W. J. Haypon. 

Brookline, Mass. 


AMERICAN SLANG (9 §. viii. 43).—As bear- 
ing upon the point noticed at this reference, 
a “bunt,” according to an authority cited by 
the ‘H.E.D.,’ means “a push with a knock in 
it, or a knock with a push in it”; anda “bunt 
ahead” would mean a “push ahead.” The 
‘E.D.D.’ gives meanings peculiar to dialect 
usage, but it does not give all the meanings. 
The weaver is mentioned in connexion with 
the word, but the reeler is omitted. When 
a cotton-yarn reeler delivers in her work she 
is said to “bunt.” In the cases both of the 
cloth made by the weavers and the knots or 
skeins made by the reelers the work is de- 


* Misprinted in the Daily Telegraph ‘ Meditation 
Fragments.’ 
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livered in the form of bundles. The expres- 
sion, however, in the case of the cloth is 
applied to that which used to be made on 
the handlooms at home, and does not apply 
to that now made in the weaving sheds. 
With regard to the yarn, each knot also is in 
the form of a bundle, and one may surmise 
that the reeler makes the bundles of yarn in 
a similar sense to that in which she “ bunts” 
or coils her hair at the back of her head. 
Also the man who carries the knots forward 
to the next stage of manipulation is said to 
“bunt for t’ reelers.” For the different mean- 
ings cf. also butt, bunch, and bounce. 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“ Bunt "=to butt can hardly be considered 
slang ; the ‘H.E.D.’ takes note of it, and it 
is still in familiar use, at any rate here in 
Warwickshire. Bens. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


Tue NATIONAL v. 414, 440, 457, 
478 ; Supplement, 30 June, 1900; vi. 17, 31, 
351, 451, 519; vii. 193; viii. 67).—I do not 
know why Mr. Rowe should apply so strong 
an expression as “very glaring error” to a 
perfectly simple matter, but perhaps the 
extreme heat is to blame. 

Iam quite unable to see where my “ very 
glaring error” comes in. If Mr. Rowe will 
(1) draw two saltires of equal width, one 
white, the other white surcharged with 
St. Patrick’s red cross, (2) then halve them 
throughout, and (3) rearrange half the halves 
of the one with the opposite pieces of the 
other, he will surely find himself looking on 
the saltires of St. Andrew and St. Patrick 
“dimidiated per saltire.” I think he will 
also see on consideration that the expression 
“per saltire” renders unnecessary the addi- 
tion of “ quarterly” or any other word. 

Is not Mr. Rowe committing the “very 
glaring error” of mistaking dimidiation for 
ordinary division per pale, per bend, &ec. ? 

W. H. Sr. Joun Hope. 

Some of your readers may like to know 
that Mr. Barlow Cumberland, the chairman 
of the Marine Section of the Board of Trade, 
Toronto, has just published a second edition 
of his ‘ History of the Union Jack : How it 
Grew and what it Is’ (8vo, pp. i-xii, 13-324). 
The preface is dated 1 October, 1900. The 
title-page, sad to say, is dateless. There is 
much interesting information as to the vicis- 
situdes of the “Jack” in the North American 
colonies. f 


“HILL ME uP” (9*" §. iii, 285, 435, 496 ; iv. 
234).—-* Hilling” and “ happing,” that now in 
different localities mean the whole of the upper 


bedclothes, must have stood in the sixteenth 
century for that article only which was 
usually uppermost. In 1509 Dame Alice 
Soothill, of Dewsbury, left to a daughter-in- 
law her “best feder bed, a pair of my best 
shets, a pair of my best blankets, 3 of my 
best = 2 of my best couerlets, a hyllyng 
of a bed of white and blue,” &c.; also to a 
daughter “an hillyng of a bede, light greene 
and sade” (‘ Records of Batley’). These must 
have been the smart things with which a best 
bed would be covered. 

“Happing,” so often mentioned in such 
wills and inventories as those printed by the 
Surtees Society, means the outermost article ; 
it seems to be home made, perhaps netted 
or fancy worked—not a “covering,” nor a 
“coverlet,” nor a “quilt.” In 1559 Francys 
Wandysforde left “ one hapen and coverlate.” 
In 1570 Gerard Salveyn left “ij happings, 
iij cov'letts,” &c.; and Gawyne Swinburne 
left “14 cou'lets” worth 34s. 4d. and twelve 
“happings” worth 20s., the coverlets being 
ooleta at about 2s. 6d. each, and the “ hap- 
pings” at only 1s. 8d. These are sometimes 
worth 2s., but often only a few pence. In 
1574 John Cornefurth left “ vij happings and 
a coverlet, x*.”. When a single bed is in 
question there is commonly one coverlet and 
one “happing,” rarely a “twylt,” which 
might be worth 4s.,and was probably wadded 
for winter use. 

In 1570 William Dagg, of Gateshead, left 
“9 pounds of happin yarne” (probably for 
knitting or netting), worth 3s. Robert 
of Durham, left “one thrummed 
happen,” which might be simply knitted or 
might be adorned with the “thrums” that 
bet their name from the tufted ends of a 
weaver’s warp beyond the line to which the 
shuttle could work ; also “a list happinge,” 
evidently a home-made article. In Holder- 
ness I once heard a child, that in a full house 
had to share his bed with two others, mysti- 
fied with the information that he would sleep 
“in the cold middle where there is neither 
room nor happing.” Tuos. BLASHILL. 


Gun Reports (9 §. vii. 207, 258, 493).— 
The following is taken from ‘The Pytchley 
Hunt, Past and Present,’ by the late H. O. 
Nethercote, Esq. (1888), p. 9 :— 

A......remarkable instance of the far-reaching 
power of sound is given in the interesting Diary, 
written in Latin in the seventeenth century 
(admirably translated by the Rev. Robert Isham), 
of Mr. Thomas Isham of Lamport Hall. It is there 
stated that during the naval engagement between 
the English and French combined fleets on the one 
hand and the Dutch on the other, in 1672, the 
report of the guns was distinctly heard at Brixworth 
Ficcthenaphonshdeel, It was in this action that 
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Lord Sandwich, the admiral, was blown up in his 
ship with eight hundred of his men, though the 
Dutch were defeated and were pursued to the coast 
of Holland by the English fleet. If this story be 
correct—and some may be tempted to say ‘Credat 
Judwus’—the voice of the cannon must have 
travelled a distance of over 120 miles, Southwold 
{where the battle took place] being at the mouth 
of the Blythe, twenty-eight miles north-east of 
Ipswich. In 1827, during the battle of Navarino, 
Mr. John Vere Isham, then quartered at Corfu, 
distinctly heard the firing at a distance of at least 
200 miles ; and on the naval reception of the Sultan 
by the Queen at Portsmouth, the sound of guns 
discharged on the Welsh coast was plainly dis- 
tinguished at Portsmouth.” 


Joun T. Pace. 


Atum (9 §, viii. 45).—Alum stone is said 
to have been found at Tolfa by John di 
Castro about a.p. 1460. After John di 
Castro’s discovery the manufacture and sale 
were carried on for a considerable period by 
the Holy See, importation from Turkey and 
elsewhere being prohibited by Pius Il. and 
several of his successors. Christians who 
did not purchase direct from Rome were 
threatened with excommunication, and the 
same procedure was adopted against those 
engaged in the manufacture of alum outside 
the Pope’s temporal jurisdiction, in order to 
compel them to close their works. At the 
same time great care seems to have been 
taken to prevent foreigners from acquiring a 
knowledge of the process of boiling alum. 

This monopoly caused such an injury to 
trade, owing to the high prices charged, that 
the Council of Inquiry held at Bruges in 
1504 by Philip the Fair opened up negotia- 
tions with the intention of obtaining supplies 
from Turkey (from which country alum had 
been obtained in large quantities previous to 
1460) ; but Julius IT., who then occupied the 
Pontifical chair, threatened the Council with 
excommunication, consequently the negotia- 
tions fell through. 

For a full description of the means taken 
to obtain and preserve this monopoly, see 
Beckmann’s ‘ History of Inventions,’ vol. i. 
(London, H. G. Bohn, 1846). 

ALBERT GouGH. 

Glandore Gardens, Antrim Road, Belfast. 


Tue Surname Kemp (9 S. vii. 427).— 
The Latin campus has passed with its original 
meaning of “field” into French (as champ), 
as well as into Old English, Frisian, and 
Low German. Here it formerly denoted an 
enclosed piece of land not belonging to the 
community, but to a single owner, but in 
Westphalia at least it signifies nowadays 
simply a field. ‘‘ Hei is op en Kamp” ie 
is working in his field. There are still place- 


names extantTformed with camp, Kamp, also 
with change into High German—Kampf(en), 
Kéimpf(en), e.g., Heidekamp in Holstein, the 
town of Kampen in Holland ; but especially 
numerous are the Westphalian surnames 
compounded with it, so much so that such 
a name gives you a clue as to the origin of 
the family. Such are Kamp, Kimp, Kemp, 
Kempf, Te Kampe (comp. the English Atte 
Camp), Kampe, Von dem Kampe, Van Kampen, 
latinized 4 Kempis (Thomas 4 Kempis) ; from 
what grows on it, Has(s)elkamp, Berken-, 
Wede-, Distel- kamp; from animals, Hasen-, 
Kreien-, Uhlen- kamp; from what is built 
thereon or connected with it, Briiggen-, 
Kotten-, Miihlen-, Pohl-, Wasser- kamp; from 
size and situation, Hof-, Ho-, Rostea 
Langen-, Ost-, West- kamp. Derivatives 
are per, Kemper, z.e., one who lives in 
a “Kamp”; there are Holt-, Lehm-, Roggen-, 
Kies-, Strot- (=strasse), Siid- kemper. Com- 
pounds with Kamp are Kampmann, Kamp(f)- 
meyer, Kammeyer, Kampf- miiller, -schulte, 
-wirt, -franz. These and the forms “De 
Campo,” “ De Campis,” “ Atte Camp,” abund- 
antly show that the surname under con- 
sideration has reference to the place of abode 
only, not to the other meaning of “campus,” 
as the place where battles and fights took 
lace (see Albert Heintze, ‘Die deutschen 
‘amilien-Namen,’ &c., Halle a. S., 1882). 
Dr. G. Krugcer. 
Berlin. 


Tue Parson’s Nose (8° 8S. x. 496; xi. 33, 
92; xii. 58).—Remembering the query about 
the above term, it occurred to me that the 
following verse of a comic song which was 
lately brought to my notice might prove of 
interest to your readers :— 

They all had a ’tater 
Out of my dish for luck ; 
They upset all my gravy, 
Somebody collared the duck, 
And back the pudding they threw at me 
And ruined my Sunday clothes, 
And all they left was a lump of the dish 
And a bit of the parson’s nose. 
Cuas. A. Bernau. 
Selwood, Churchfields, Weybridge. 


Quotations (9° S. vi. 489; vii. 74, 170, 
497).—‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations’ 
attributes ‘‘ Les amis, ces parents que l’on 
se fait soi-méme,” to Emile Deschamps. The 
authorship is, however, considered doubtful. 
Two other quotations containing similar 
ideas are also given. “Un livre est un 
ami qui ne trompe jamais” is attributed 
in ‘The New Dictionary of Foreign Phrases,’ 
published last year, to Guilbert de Pixéreé- 
court. ‘Classical and Foreign Quotations’ 
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says of it, “a line that Pixérécourt had 
stamped on each volume in his library.” 
Possibly the inquirer’s attribution to Desbar- 
reaux Bernard refers to an earlier date. 
“Veuve d’un peuple-roi, mais reine encore 
du monde,” is attributed by the first-men- 
tioned authority to Gilbert [sec]. A dictionary 
of quotations with exact references in every 
case is one of the publications that students 
await. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Lotus Flowers AnD Loraus (9"" §. vii. 346, 
472).—In Kipling’s story of ‘The Daughter 
of the Regiment,’ Mulvaney tells how, when 
the men were stricken with cholera, “Ould 
Pummeloe ” 

“turns up her sleeves and steps out for a well 
behind the rest-camp—little Jhansi trotting behind 
wid’ a lotah an’ string, an’ the other women followin’ 
like lambs, wid’ horse-buckets an’ cookin’-pots.” 

In Mr. J. L. Kipling’s illustration little 
Jhansi leans against the well where her 
mother is drawing water, and holds by a 
string a tiny globular, narrow-necked pot, 
similar in shape to the larger one upon the 
ground beside her. The familiarity of author 
and illustrator with East Indian matters 
makes this authoritative. It agrees also 
with the ‘Century Dictionary’s’ definition of 
“lotah” as “a globular or melon-shaped pot, 
usually of polished brass, used in the East 
Indies for drawing water, drinking, and 
ablutions,” and also with its illustrative 
quotation from J. W. Palmer's ‘The New and 
the Old, to the effect that a “dismayed 
sirdar found the head of a fourth [kitten] 
jammed in the neck of his sacred lotah,” used 
for “his pious ablutions.” M. C. L. 

New York. 


Lorp Donore (9" S. viii. 64).—Sir Henry 
Docwra was created Lord Docwra of Cool- 
more in 1620, and in a list of Lrish peers 
given in Beatson’s ‘ Political Index’ for 1786 
his name appears next to that of Lord Caul- 
field, Baron Charlemont (1620), and above 
the names of Viscount Valentia (1621), Lord 
Blayney (1621), and Lord Aungier (1621). Is 
it not possible that “Donore” should have 
been written “ Docwra” in the list mentioned 
by Stcma Tau? 

In the sixth edition of Sir John Temple's 
‘Irish Rebellion,’ published in 1724, there is 
a list of the king's army in Lreland in 1641, 
before the rebellion began. Lord -Docwra 
commanded one of the foot companies, which 
consisted of six oflicers, viz., captain, lieu- 
tenant, ensign, “chyrurgeon,” sergeant, and 
drum, and forty-four soldiers. The title was 


evidently extinct before the year 1682, as it 
is not mentioned in my copy of Sir William 


Dugdale’s ‘Catalogue of Irish 
(second edition, 1682). 
Herpert SouTuHam. 


Nobility’ 


Shrewsbury. 


Taking into consideration that the next 
creation to that of the “Lord Caulfield” 
among the Irish baronies was the barony of 
Dockwra of Culmore, created in May, 1621, 
and ranking before Aungier, Blayney, and 
Esmond, it seems probable that “ Donore” 
is meant for Culmore, which barony would 
otherwise be omitted in the list of the 1634 
barons. On the death of Theodore, second 
Baron Dockwra of Culmore (L), 19 April, 
1650, the title became extinct. G. E. C. 


Raw iys-Wuirte vii. 428, 513).—I am 


obliged to Mr. J. H. Marruews for his infour- 
| mation about Rawlins-White, but confess to 


a feeling of disappointment at his humble 
origin, for | had hoped he might have been 
at least a “fisher of men,” mayhap a bishop, 
little dreaming that a poor Welsh fisherman 
could excite the malice of Queen Mary. 


| When was the name of White dropped by 


his descendants ? F. Raw rs. 


“ GopLine ” (9™ §, vii. 506).—A very much 
earlier instance of the use of this word than 
1826 may be found. In the under-mentioned 
dictionaries it is described as meaning “a 
little divinity, a diminutive god”; John Ash, 
D.D., 1775 ; Samuel Johnson, 1814 ; also of a 
more recent date James Knowles, 1855, and 
Annandale in the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ 
1882. 

Dryden (1631-1700) wrote :— 

We puny god/ings of inferior race 

Whose humble statues are content with brass. 

EveraARD Home CoLeMAn, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“ GENTLIER ” (9 5. vii. 468).— Mr. Hutcurn- 
son asks whether there is any precedent for 
the use of the form gentlier as a comparative 
adverb. Shakspeare uses /free/ier; and the 
yassage in which he so uses it, in ‘ Corio- 
anus, I. iii, is quoted by Johnson in his 
dictionary without comment. So it seems 
clear that Johnson did not think the word 
wrong. The couplet of Tennyson that is 
quoted by Mr. HuTcCHINSON contains a very 
pretty thought ; but, though not wanting in 
euphony, it does not seem to me remarkably 
euphonious. E. YARDLEY. 


“Granp Tour” (9 vii. 509).—If Mr. 
Wuace has an English instance of the phrase 
“Grand Tour” in 1692, Dr. Murray wil 
doubtless be glad to have it for the ‘Supple 
ment’ to the *HLE.D.,’ to the fourth volum 
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of which work Mr. WHALE may be referred 
for a use of the phrase, as French, earlier 
than the date he names. Is it worth while 
noting, for the same ‘Supplement,’ that in 
1856 a book was published entitled ‘Gleanings 
after “Grand Tour ”-ists,’ by R. ? 

O. O. H. 


An earlier reference to the “Grand Tour’ 
may be found in the preface to Richard 
Lassel’s ‘Voyage of Italy, 1670, where he 
says :— 

**No man understands Livy and Cesar, Guiccar- 
din and Montluc, like him who hath made exactly 
the Grand Tour of France and the Giro of Italy.” 


J. F. Fry. 


RuraL Deaneries (9° S. viii. 64).—Mr. 
Hussey appears to have overlooked the pre- 
vious communications to ‘N. & Q.’ on this 
matter. In 2™ §. ii. 89 he will find a some- 
what similar question, and a reply at p. 120, 
stating that a report was issued by the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
Ecclesiastical Revenues of England and 
Wales, which was presented to both Houses 
of Parliament on 16 June, 1835. References 
to other works bearing on the subject in 
5% §. i. 269, 392, give much valuable informa- 
tion, and iii. 44, 94, the arms of the deaneries. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


? 


‘Tue Synacocue’ (9 8. viii. 44).—Mr. D. 
Smiru may be interested to know that there 
is an illustrated article on Christopher Harvey, 
vicar of Clifton-on-Dunsmore, Warwickshire, 
author of ‘The Synagogue,’ in the Rugby 
Magazine for January. In ‘The Complete 
Angler’ (ch. v.) Walton alludes to Harvey as 
“a reverend and learned Divine” and as “a 
friend of mine,” and quotes one of his poems, 
to which he appends the author’s name. In 
all subsequent editions of ‘The Synagogue’ 
Harvey’s name appears on the title-page. 
It is to be regretted that no memorial stone 
marks Harvey’s grave at Clifton. se 
to the register he was buried there on 4 April, 
1663. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

An English Commentary on Dante's Divine Comedy. 
By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, M.A. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 

Ir no royal road to the knowledge of Dante is 

provided the English scholar, it is not for want 

of effort on the part of critics. Apart from the 
voluminous commentaries of Lombardi, Landino, 


Figino, Velutello, and others of the ancients, in 
whose editions “a neat rivulet of text” meanders 
“through a meadow of” explanation, modern 
writers — English, Italian, and German — have 
rendered important service in supplying a trust- 
worthy text and helpful illustration. Oxford 
scholars have been exemplarily diligent in the 
matter of textual criticism, and the writings of 
Dr. E. Moore and the ‘ Dictionary’ of Mr. Paget 
‘Toynbee have received merited recognition at our 
hands. The publication by the Clarendon Press 
in a convenient volume of all the works of Dante 
was a boon to scholarship, and its appearance has 
greatly facilitated the task Mr. Tozer has accom- 
lished. The work, as we have proven, is eminently 
hel ful. An “argument” is prefixed to each canto, 
and a prefatory note to each of the three main 
divisions and to other portions of the work; the 
significance of difficult words is explained from 
the poet’s own works, and much pains have been 
spent on investigating the authorities on whom 
Dante, who had no Greek, relied. This is a 
specially important feature, since writers such 
as Orosius—to whom Dante, in common with 
medieval thinkers, turned —have now lost all 
authority. The commentary is the same size as the 
edition of ‘Tutte le Opere,’ and the two volumes 
will stand side by side on the shelves of all lovers 
of Dante. Where passages offering some difficult 
are reached Mr. Tozer is generally in accord with 
Mr. Toynbee and Dr. Moore. This is but natural, 
the three men working in close association. An 
example of how closely they agree is furnished in a 
note on ‘ Inferno,’ xxviii. 1. 135, on “‘ Re giovane,” 
which reading is adopted instead of “* Re Gio- 
vanni,” in favour of which MS. authority is very 
strong. 


The Cathedral Church of Ely. By the Rev. W. D. 
Sweeting, M.A.— 7'he Cathedral Church of Bristol. 
By H. J. L. Mass¢, M.A.—T'he Abbey Churches of 
Bath and Malmesbury and the Church of Saint 
Lawrence, Bradford-on- Avon. By the Rev. T. 
Perkins, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

To Bell’s admirable *‘ Cathedral Series” and the 

supplementary series of ‘‘Great Churches” three 

important additions have been made. First and 
most important is Mr. Sweeting’s excellent account 
of Ely, which contests with Wells and Lichfield 
supremacy in loveliness, and is held by its latest 
historian to be, in regard to situation, surpassed 

“only, if at all, in England by Durham and 

Lincoln.” Ely can be quite well seen, Mr. Sweet- 

ing tells us, from the tower of Peterborough, 

which as the crow flies is about thirty-five miles 
distant. It can, however, be best seen close at 
hand; and a glorious and an inspiriting object 
when thus seen it is. The view from the south 
which supplies the frontispiece, is exquisite, and 
both the octagon and the lady chapel may rank 
as dreams. Scarcely less impressive is the view 
from the east of the choir. Mr. Sweeting’s his- 
torical account of the church, the monastery, and 
the see is excellent in all respects. 

An impression of massiveness is conveyed by 


Bristol Cathedral, the exterior appearance of which, 


however, does not assign it a prominent place 
among English cathedrals. Much of the edifice is 
new. Mr. Massé, who is also responsible for the 
account of Gloucester Cathedral, furnishes a full 
description of the edifice and its history. Two of 
the bells in the tower are of pre-Restoration date 
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third bell bears the motto “‘Clara vocor, et clarior 
ero.” 

It is claimed for the Bath Abbey Church that it 
is the last complete ecclesiastical building erected 
before the dissolution of the monasteries. It is 
accordingly treated by Mr. Perkins as the last 
expression of Gothic, then “rapidly approaching 
the hour of its death.” In its favour it is also 
advanced that the fine west front is “‘a genuine 
termination of the building behind it, not a mere 
screen for the display of statuary.” Of the Abbey 
Church of Malmesbury but a fragment remains. 
Its towers and transepts have disappeared, and it 
is ruinous at both ends. Its superb south porch 
constitutes its chief glory, and, though now 
crumbling rapidly away, repays a visit to the 
place. The Church of St. Lawrence at Bradford- 
on-Avon is the earliest complete church of which 
we have documentary evidence fixing its dates 
within the limits of a few years. 


The Complete Works of C. S. Calverley. With a 
Biographical Notice by Sir Walter J. Sendall, 
G.C.M.G. (Bell & Sons.) 

A COMPLETE edition of the works of Calverley can 

scarcely be said to supply a popular want, but it is 

sure of a welcome. Calverley’s fame is almost 
confined to academic circles, and his writings may 
never reach the masses. They will never even be 
so well known as the ‘Bon Gaultier’ of Aytoun 
and Martin, and will not approach the popu- 
larity of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ To educated 
men, however, Calverley makes irresistible appeal, 
and such constitute a world large enough to dis- 
pose of successive editions of the work. His 
muse is not strong on the wing, and there is no 
yoem in the present volume equalling in mock 
intensity Aytoun’s ‘Dirge of the Drinker.’ His 
yoems have, however, grace and delicacy as well as 
umour and lightness of touch, and they will 
always delight the man of taste. We remember to 
have heard ‘Gemini and Virgo’ recited by Sir Henry 

Irving, and are never likely to forget either poem 

or recitation. Many of the translations are admir- 

able. We know no translation from Horace quite 

so good as that of the ‘Ode to -~4 Book IV. 

Ode 13. The renderings from English into Latin 

are beyond praise. It is too late now to attempt a 

fresh eulogy of Calverley, and Sir Walter Sendall’s 

biographical notice is adequate. The volume con- 
tains also a capital portrait. 


Index Bibliographique. Par Pierre Dauze. (Paris, 
Répertoire des Ventes Publiques Cataloguées. ) 
Tur new volume of the excellent ‘ Index Biblio- 

yhique’ of M. Dauze covers the period from 
fe stober, 1897, to 30 September, 1898. It will 
thus be seen that some headway has yet to be made 
before the author and editor comes up to date. It 
represents an immense labour for one man to execute 
the work, which occupies between nine hundred 
and a thousand pages, chronicling the sale of nearly 
thirty thousand items. A table of statistics that 
would enable us to compare the sales in Paris with 
those in London recorded in ‘ Book - Prices Cur- 
rent’ would be of interest. This we are, of course, 
unable personally to supply. To the merits of the 
work we have borne frequent testimony. It is 
ywractically indispensable to the collector, the book- 
uyer, and the bookseller. The only fault we can 
find with it cannot easily be remedied. It is so 
heavy and cumbrous that it is very apt in use to 


become torn. At the same time, useful as it is, it 
is scarcely the book to put in a good binding. If it 
could be issued in a stiff and strong canvas cover, 
at an enhanced price, it would be welcome, and 
would then be one of the works most frequently 
taken off the shelves for the purpose of consulta- 
tion. The price of the lots is much less than in 
sales in England. We have come upon several 
lots sold for 2 fr. each. We hope that the pub- 
lication will be continued, and that it will in time 
get more nearly up to date. 


The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift. Edited by 
Temple Scott.—Vol. V. Historical and Politica 
Tracts. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue fifth volume of Swift’s works, now added to 

“* Bohn’s Standard Library,” comprises twenty-two 

tracts, beginning with the very trenchant ‘Short 

Character of Thomas, Earl of Wharton.’ Though 

constituting an indispensable portion of Swift’s 

literary baggage, and thoroughly characteristic of 
the author, these things commend themselves rather 
to the student of history and politics than to the 
general reader. They are, however, all worth study 

for the sake of the style, and are necessary to a 

comprehension of Swift’s personality. Mr. Temple 

Scott’s introductions and notes are excellent in all 

respects, and this edition of Swift is likely to be 

one most acceptable to scholars. 


Problems and KEvxercises in English History 
Book B, 1399-1603, by J. 8. Lindsey (Cambridge, 
Heffer & Sons), is a mere cram-book, so we canno 
notice it at length; but it is well suited for it 
purpose. The hints at the beginning for candidates 
are good. 


Botices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the followiny 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
— in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication * Duplicate.” 

W. H. B.—H.—We must really ask you to add 
the references to your replies, as the rules direct. 

CorRIGENDA.—P. 92, col. 1, 1. 8 from bottom, for 
“Colombo” read Colombia ; col. 2, 1. 10, for *‘ Gara- 
palta” read Garapata. 


“NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 27 

MR. MURRAY'S EDITION of BYRON. 

The PHILOSOPHY of LPIBNITZ. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

The FIRST MARQUIS TOWNSHEND. 

SCOTLAND and ENGLAND before the UNION. 

NEW WORK on SWIFT. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Lady of Lynn; Arrows of the Almighty; The 
Hero; Prince Charming ; King’s End ; The Luck of the Vails; The 
Domine’s Garden; Yestere; The White Cottage; New York; 
Karadac. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

BROOKS of TRAVEL. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Gindstone as Chancellor of Se 
Exchequer ; The Story of Newfoundland ; The Rifle Brigade Ch: 
nicle ; Mrs. Green) 


LIST of NEW BOOKS 


COSMO MONKHOUSE; EARLY PICCADILLY ; 
of ‘JOHN INGLESANT’; The MAN in 
MODERN EGYPTOLOGY; SALE. 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :— Die Ingenieurtechnik im Alterthum ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Liandaff Church Plate ; Notes from Rome; The British 
Archwological Association ; Gossip 

MUSIC :— Don Juan’; ‘Roméo et Juliette’; 
Piatti; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Modern Pisys; Vilorxa”; Gossip. 


contains Articles on 


The TRUE STORY 
the IRON MASK; 


‘Mignon’; Alfredo 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 15 contains Articles on 


The LAND of the MOORS 

PROBLEMS of MODERN CITY LIFE. 

The ORIGIN and GROWTH of LANGUAGE. 

S WALLOWFIELD and its OWNERS. 

HODRSON of HODSON'S HORSE 

A FRENCH VIEW of MODERN LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Serious Wooing; Corban; Retaliation; The 
Eternal Choice ; Bitter Fruit ; The Red Chancellor; The Fall of the 
Curtain; Lena Laird; The Maiden's Creed; Gilendarroch; Eve 
Victorieuse ; Ma Conscie: ce en Robe Rose 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (inc Ji ; Index to 
Kook -Prices Current ; India in 
Rhymes: M. Legras on English Contemporaries ; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The PUBLISHING SBASON ; The oéAtvoy of the GREEKS ; SOME 
UNPUBLISHED JOHNSON LETTERS; EMENDATIONS in 
CHAUCER'S TEXT; HORACKR WALPOLF’S COKRESPUND- 
ENCE with MADAME DU DEFFAND; SALE. 

ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


The ATHENAUM for July 20 contains Articles on 


MK. MEREDITH'S NEW POEMS. 

NAVY RECORDS, 

KING JAMES I. as AUTHOR. 

SOME OXFORD CRITICISM of POETRY. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE of the YEAR. 


NEW NOVELS :—Marr'd in Making ; The Hidden Model ; Cinderella; A 
Son of Mammon; Malicious Fortune; Lords of the North; The 
Early Stars ; The Seven Houses ; John Vytal. 


GLASGOW SCHOLARSHIP. 
NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
RECENT VERSE. 

BOOKS for the TOURIST. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Great Men; The Classical Heri- 
tage of the Middle Ages; a Frenchman on the Colonies; Zola’s 
Short Stories ; Reprints) 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The aéXtvoy of the GREEKS; GODWIN'S SPELLING; A FOR- 
GOTTEN PRIMER and its AUTHOR; The MAN in the IRON 
MASK ; PROF. FISKE; BYRON and PETRARCH; SALE. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—The Oldest Civilization of Greece ; Sales ; Gossip. 


MU Publications ; ‘ Le Roi d’Ys'; Gossip; Performances 
ext 


—The Oresteia of Aschylus ; ‘ 
Isaac’ 


Everyman’; ‘ The Sacrifice of 
Second Folio 
Gossip. 


Shakspeare; A Lost Play by Dickens; 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 6 contains Articles on 
CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 
MR. COOK on RIGHTS and WRONGS of the TRANSVAAL WAR. 
SHORT STORIES. 
LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE (incl 
Army Administration; The Seven Colonies of aumuiadn, Social 
Morality ; The new Tatler). 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The SICK HEART; The MAN in the IRON MASK; The CAXTONS of 


KENT; DICKENS. the EARL of DERBY, and MR. GLADSTUNE; 
INDO-GERMANIC WORDS and TABOOS ; GOLDSMITH and the 
ABBE LE BLANC; SALE. 

Aiso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Prof. Tait ; Anthropological Notes; Societies ; Gossip. 
see Sees —The Stall Plates of the Knig t« of the Garter; Pinto- 
mt Art Publications; The Pa-tel Society; Minor 

Exhibitions, Sale, Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Herr Kabelik’s Concert; Mr. Bispham's Recital ; Gossip; | 
Performances Next Week 

DRAMA —Meilhac and Halévy; Bernhardt and Perform. 
ances; “Vilorxa’’ in ‘Timon of Athens’; A Lost Pla: y by 
Dickens ; Gossip. 


SCIENCE :—Native South Indian dy La Philosophie de la Nature 
chez les Anciens ; Societies ; Gossi 
FINE AKTS :—The Alfred Jewe! ; 
Discovered Egyptian M 
Stiris’; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC :— Messaline’ and ‘Les Huguenots’; Paderewski's Recital ; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Week 


DRAMA : Gossip. 


Newly 


Ecclesiology 
‘The M Luke of 


y of Bt. 


The ATHENAGUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, 


FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


And of all Newsagents, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


finds in it something useful. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, 1t has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


**The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


GARDENERS 


WEEKLY. 
Post 


CHRONICLE. «= 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 
Experienced British Gardeners, 
and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR JTS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*.* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstails, 


Printed by BUWAKD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published by 
UHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, August 3, ‘ol. 
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